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Memoir of the 
REV. WILLIAM ROBY, OF MANCHESTER. 
( With a Portrait.) 

Tuere is scarcely any subject within the 
range of the human intellect, in which the 
opinions of mankind more happily concur 
than this, that men who have distinguished 
themselves in the regions of art and science 
are entitled to universal respect, if not to 
the veneration of their species. To those 
who have gained renown in the walks of 
literature, the sanction of universal appro- 
bation is not so unequivocally conceded. 
Here, as in many other departments, the 
interests of individuals, of sects and parties, 
as well as of communities, begin to jar; 
and censure or applause is awarded to the 
candidate for fame, according to the pre- 
judice, the candour, the bigotry, or the 
liberality, of those to whom the literary 
adventurer happens to. make his appeal. 

In the empire of theology, the views of 
mankind are unhappily still more con- 
tracted. All are ready to allow, that the 
magnificent and glorious subject is admi- 
rably calculated to enlarge their mental 
powers and perceptions ; but unfortunately, 
im their conduct towards each other, and 
their opinions of each other’s sentiments, 
sect mounts guard on sect, sentinels are 
always marching on their respective fron- 
tiers; and even in seasons of acknow- 
ledged peace, an armed neutrality is every 
where to be seen. 

Uniformly disclaiming bigotry, yet too 
frequently acting under its influence, the 
party zealots watch every opportunity se- 
cretly to hurl their javelins at each other, 
and theri engage in open — warfare, 
to determine who gave the first offence. 
We censure his Italian holiness for arro. 
gating to himself the attribute of infallibility ; 
but were we to look nearer home, we should 
find it more or less incorporated in the 
essence of every sect, into which even the 
Protestant world is divided. Not con- 
tented with forming creeds for ourselves, 
we become restless to dictate to others, 
who view the same points through dif- 
ferent mediums, and then piously consign 
to perdition all who dare dispute our tenets, 
or resist our authority, 





In this disastrous state of things, few 
individuals, sustaining the ministerial cha- 
racter, can hope to escape either the plau- 
dits, or the anathemas, which fly thick and 
fast around them. They may receive en- 
couragement from the approbation of their 
own party ; but this will be counterbalanced 
by the cries of heresy which their opponents 
endeavour to raise ; and who shall decide 
the doubtfal questions which have created 
the elemental war? To ies so diame- 
trically opposite it would be im vain to 
appeal ; from the latter they have no reason 
to expect justice, and from the former it is 
useless to hope for impartiality. Under 
circumstances so peculiar, the smiles of 
friendship, and the frowns of hostility, 
strangely conspire to block up the avenues 
of light. The former flatters, without in- 
tending to deceive; while the latter opposes, 
from a propensity that is instinctive ; and 
the negative honour of escaping without 
reproach, has hitherto been the privilege of 
very few. 

Among these highly-favoured individuals, 
the subject of this memoir occupies a con- 
spicuous place. Engaged in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties as a minister, 
he derives his solace from a source which 
neither the smiles nor frowns of mortals can 
disturb ; and keeping his eye on the com- 
mands and promises of God, rejoices to see 
his church in prosperity, and its numerous 
members urging their way to heaven. 

The Rev. Writram Rosy was born 
near the borough of Wigan, in the county of 
Lancaster, on the 23d of March, 1766. 
His father, being in circumstances of com- 
parative affluence, at an early period in- 
tended this son for the ministry of the 
established church, and with this view 
placed him in the grammar-school at Wigan, 
where he enjoyed the advantages of a clas- © 
sical education. This, however, was but a 
preliminary step to his going to the univer- 
sity, to obtain the requisite qualifications 
for episcopal ordination. é' 

But while mortals in their wisdom and 
sagacity contrive and calculate for futurity, 
there is a power unseen that frequently 
defeats their purposes, and conducts their 
movements to issues the most unexpected, 
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This was the case with Mr. Roby. When 
about nineteen, his mind became seriously 
affected with the realities of an eternal 
world ; and so concerned was he for the 
salvation of his soul, that nothing could 
induce him to take upon himself the awful 
responsibility attached to the clerical cha- 
racier. This led him to abandon all 
thoughts of the university, and also to give 
up every idea of the Christian ministry 
altogether. Nor was this a mere momen- 
tary impulse. His feelings on this occa- 
sion gave birth to resolutions, which, fol- 
lowed by correspondent actions, gave new 
arrangements to his calculations for life, 
and finally conducted him to a path, in 
which he has continued to travel, while 
pursuing his mortal journey. 

About this time, a vacancy occurring in 
the classical department of a liberally en- 
dowed school at Bretherton, Mr. Roby was 
invited to accept it; which, under existing 
circumstances, appearing providential, he 
readily pwnd 4 On aaaibe his new 
Situation, his views were directed to the 
moral condition of the inhabitants, which 
he soon perceived to be deplorable and 
wretched in the highest degree. With them, 
vice and ignorance walked hand in hand ; 
and, from the anguish which he had endured 
in his own mind respecting the salvation of 
his soul, these were subjects on which he 
could not look with indifference. 

On examining the trust-deeds of the 
school, Mr. Roby soon found that the mas- 
ter was required, by one of the clauses, to 
dedicate a portion of every week to the 
spiritual instruction of his pupils. This 

uty being imperative, he determined to 
assemble the children, for this purpose, in 
the school-room every Sunday evening. 
On these occasions, he confined his obser- 
vations chiefly to familiar and expository 
remarks on the catechism and articles of 
the church of England. These endeavours 
to serve the children becoming public, 
many of their parents, and other inhabitants, 
on soliciting, were permitted to attend ; 
when, finding that God was daily owning 
and blessing his labours, his former scru- 
ples in a great measure subsided, and he 
now became seriously disposed to conse- 
crate himself entirely to the service of the 
sanctuary. 

Being from principle attached to the 
church of England, which his education 
had matured almost to superstitious venera- 
tion, he now once more turned his attention 
to her articles, ritual, and constitution. 
But finding, on impartial deliberation, that 
he could not conscientiously adopt her bap- 
tismal and burial forms, as the canons 
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required, he turned his thoughts to the con- 
nexion of the late-Countess of Huntingdon, 
and here commenced his ministerial la- 
bours. For some time he had no stated 
appointment, but preached in such places 
as stood most in need of his services. This 
demi-itinerant mode of life brought him 
more immediately into the vicinity of 
Wigan, the place of his early days and - 
education, and here he became a stated 
resident, and continued to preach for the 

riod of seven years, with reputation to 
imself, and benefit to the congregation 
that attended on his ministry. 

During his continuance at Wigan, the 
nature, constitution, and discipline of a 
Christian church, as delineated in the New 
Testament, engrossed much of his attention, 
which, in the result, so essentially altered 
his views in favour of the Independent, or 
Congregational system, that he resigned his 
charge, and accepted an invitation to the 
pastoral office in a church at Manchester, 
where the modes of discipline and govern- 
ment were congenial with his altered view, 
and of which he still continues the very 
useful and highly respected minister. 

Arriving at Manchester, Mr. Roby soon 
had the pleasure to witness a considerable 
revival of religion both in his own congre- 
gation, to which he was rendered greatly 
instrumental, and also in many other parts 
of this vast and populous town. Here the 
sacred flame has continued to emit its 
steady lustre, through a succession of years ; 
and through the simultaneous exertion of its 
ministers, though of various denominations, 
Manchester has been remarkably distin- 
guished for the zeal and vigour of its mis. 
sionary spirit. Among these, tle praise of 
that congregation of which Mr. Roby is 
the minister, is in all the churehes: Many 
of his members are blessed with affluence ; 
and what is still more worthy of being 
recorded, with a noble spirit of liberality, 
that is every way commensurate to their 
wealth. In the cause of missions their 
ardour furnishes an example worthy of 
universal imitation, and their contrilutions 
towards the spread of the gospel stand 
unrivalled among all the dissenting churches 
throughout the British empire. 

Some time after Mr. Roby had settled in 
Manchester, Robert Spear, Esq. an emi- 
nently liberal individual, whose soul glowed 
with affection to the Saviour, became the 
patron and supporter of an academy, in 
which both single and married men were 
trained for the. work of the Christian mi- 
nistry. Over this institution the subject of 
this memoir was appointed to preside ; 
‘and Mosely-street chapel vestry was imme- 
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diately selected for the library and the 
lecture room. 

The design being made known to the 
churches, two married and two single indi- 
viduals were soon found willing to place 
themselves under Mr. Roby’s care; and 
these were afterwards joined by several 
others. The term for continuance in the 
Institution being only two years, the line 
of study which their tutor selected, was, 
perhaps, the wisest which could have been 
chosen. They were made intimately ac- 
quainted with the grammatical construction 
ef their own language, and particularly 
instructed in the formation and arrange- 
ment of its sentences. Every week they 
received a lecture on the composition of 
sermons, and were expected to produce spe- 
cimens of their own abilities. Logic 
formed an eminent part in their studies, 
and they were required, not only to read 
and understand Watts, but to form an 
abstract of the whole work for themselves. 
Ecclesiastical History, Geography, the use 
of the Globes, and the first principles of 
natural and moral Philosophy, also claimed 
a due portion of their time and attention. 
A knowledge likewise of the Greek and 
the Hebrew, made a peculiar part of every 
day's acquirement. 

Such was the general course of studies 
which the pupils under Mr. Roby’s care, 
were directed to prosecute. But, perhaps, 
their greatest advantages were derived from 
a course of theological lectures; in which, 
both the leading features and the minor 
points of divinity were clearly and distinctly 
arranged. These lectures, each student was 
allowed to copy for himself. 

This Institution continued under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Roby for the space 
of five years; when it was removed to 
Leaf-square; and subsequently to Black- 
burn, where it has flourished under the 
tuition of the Rev. J. Fletcher, and is now 
prospering under that of the Rev. George 

aine. 

As an author, Mr. Roby is more dis- 
tinguished by the number, than by the 
magnitude, of his publications. The fre- 
quency of his preaching, and other con- 
cerns immediately connected with his 
pastoral office, having left but a small 
portion of time for the employment of his 
pen, he has hesitated to engage in any 
voluminous work. The following list will, 
however, prove that his leisure hours have 
not been permitted to pass away in unpro- 
ductive indolence. 

1. A Short Treatise on the Necessity of 
the Satisfaction of Christ ; or, the Dangerous 
Tendency of Socinianism, 1791. 
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2. The First Principles of Christianity ; 
or, a Catechism for Children. 1798. 

3. Civil Magistracy Defended ; and the 
Comparative Consequences of Sins against 
God, and against Society, considered ; in a 
sermon occasioned by the execution of 
George Russell, who suffered for croft- 
breaking, near Manchester,“on September 
15th, 1798. 

4. An Apology for Christian Missions 
to the Heathen ; a sermon preached before 
the Missionary Society, in London, May 
13th, 1801. 

5: The Ministerial Example of Christ, 
the Christian Preacher's Model ; a Charge 
delivered at the ordination of the Rev. 
Joseph Johnson, Warrington. 1803. 

6. A Sermon preached to the congrega- 
tion in St. George’s church, Manchester, 
on the Death of their much respected minis- 
ter, the Rev. John Johnson ; including a 
brief Memoir of his Life. 1804. 

7. The Thoughtful Christian, exemplified 
in extracts from the manuscripts ef Mrs. 
J. Crichton ; including a Narrative of her 
first serious impressions, her subsequent 
religious experience, and the general heads 
of several sermons, with reflections; to 
which is added, a brief account of her 
happy death. 1809. 

8. Scripture Instructions ; or, the Sunday 
School Catechism ; containing questions 
relating to the principal doctrines and duties 
of revealed religion, adapted to the capaci- 
ties of children, and answered in the pure 
words of scripture. 1809. 

9. A Defence of Calvinism; or, Stric- 
tures on a recent publication, entitled “ St. 
Paul against Calvin.” 1810. 

10. A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by 
the death of the Rev. Thomas Spencer; 
and preached to his afflicted congregation, 
in Newington chapel, Liverpool, on Sunday, 
Aug. 18th, 1811. 

11. The Orphan’s Friend ; a discourse 
delivered in the chapel belonging to the 
Orphan Working School, City Road, Lon- 
don, at the anniversary meeting, held May 
7th, 1813. To which is annexed, the 
Design and Plan of the Charity. 

12. The Glory of the Latter Days ; being 
one of the associated monthly lectures, 
delivered in Manchester; with an Appen- 
dix containing illustrative notes, extracted 
from various authors. 1814. 

13. A Selection of Hymns, for the use of 
young persons, and especially of Sunday 
Schools. 1815. 

14. The Christian Duty of assembling 
together; a sermon delivered at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Edward Parsons, jun- 
Halifax. 1818. 4 
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15. Lectureson the principal Evidences, 
and the several Dispensations, of Revealed 
Religion ; famitiarly addressefl to young 
persons ; with select references to some of 
the most valuable treatises on each subject. 
1818. 

16. Anti-Swedenborgianism; or, a Let- 
ter to the Rev. J. Clowes, M.A. rector of 
St. John’s church, Manchester, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, con- 
taining a Reply to his Strictures on those 

in the author’s lectures, which refer 
to the honourable Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and his disciples. 

17. The Converted Atheist. 

18. Academical Institutions; or, the 
Importance of Preparatory Instruction for 
the Christian Ministry, illustrated in a ser- 
mon preached at the anniversary of the 
Blackburn Independent Academy. 

19. The Happy Christian; or, the Ad- 
vantages of a Sunday School Instruction, 
exemplified in the life and death of Herbert 
Taylor. 

20. Protestantism ; or, an Address, par- 
ticularly to the labouring classes, in defence 
of the Protestant principle, “ That the 
Scriptures, not Tradition, are the Rules of 
Faith ;” occasioned by the late controversial 
attacks of the Rev. J. Carr. 

21. The Blessedness of the Dead who 
die in the Lord ; a sermon occasioned by 
the lamented death of Mrs. Rachel Har- 
bottle ; with a Memoir of the deceased. 

22. Missionary Portraits; or, brief Me- 
moirs of the late Rev. Robert Hampson, 
and Rev. John Ince, who laboured under 
the patronage of the London Missionary 
Society: the former at Calcutta, and the 
latter at Porto Pinang. 

23, Pastoral Bereavement Improved ; a 
funeral sermon, occasioned by the sudden 
death of the late Rev. P. S. Charrier, and 
preached to his afflicted church and con- 
gregation, in Bethesda chapel, Liverpool. 

Among the above articles, it will be per- 
ceived, from their respective titles, that they 
partake of different characters. The ser- 
mons were called into existence by particu- 
lar occasions ; and only four tracts, namely, 
Nos. 1, 9, 16, and 20, assume a polemical 
aspect. His largest work is No. 15, con- 
sisting of lectures on the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion. This is an octavo volume, 
containing 373 pages, which regularly 
ranges through the various topics of evidence 
adduced in favour of the sacred writings, 
and by which are established their genuine- 
ness and authenticity. ) 

That Mr. Roby sustains an exalted rank 
in the estimation of his brother ministers, 
may be gathered from the following fact :— 
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On a late occasion, when a divinity tator 
was wanted in the academy at Rotherham, 
an offer of the’ responsible station was 
made to him. He, however, considered it 
to be of too momentous a nature to justify 
his acceptance, and therefore modestly de- 
clined it, content with his long-tried situa- 
tion as minister of Grosvenor-street chapel, 
in Manchester, where his pulpit talents are 
highly respected by an intelligent and 
affectionate people, on whose minds his 
ministry has made a deep impression, and 
in whose lives are embodied the practical 
doctrines which he inculeates both by pre- 
cept and example. 

In the third volume of a work, entitled, 
“The Pulpit,” published in 1816, we have 
some brief characteristic sketches of various 
eminent ministers, both in the establish- 
ment and among the dissenters, in which 
Mr. Roby is thus introduced to our notice : 
‘¢ Mr, Roby eviftees very considerable in- 
formation on scriptural subjects, which are 
elucidated by him with much felicity of 
taste, and applied with a discriminating 
mind. His judgment is solid, his reason- 
ing close, and his style generally correct. 
His countenance indeed indicates the 
thoughtful Christian; so that the impres- 
sion of his sentiments is not unfreqently 
assisted by the intelligence of his glance. 
His delivery also, is easy and winning, 
while he has the personal advan of 
being staturable in point of height.” 

Of the effects produced by Mr. Roby’s 
preaching, it would be easy to adduce 
many remarkable instances; but these, 
though gratifying to the indifferent reader, 
might not be pleasing to the parties con- 
cemed. On the zeal, the talents, and the 
usefulness of the preacher, they would con- 
fer no contemptible honour ; but with him 
they are all absorbed in this more exalted 
consideration“ Surely my judgment is 
with the Lord, and my work with my 
God.” 

— 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN “ESSAY ON THE 
FUTURE LIFE OF BRUTES,” BY RICHARD 
DEANE}; WITH ADDITIONAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS FROM DR. ADAM CLARKE. 


Evit is a term of large extension; for, 
taken in its utmost latitude, it includes all 
the wants, imperfections, and miseries of 
beings, through ignorance, imbecility, pain, 
poverty, grief, discontent, sickness, &ec., and 
extends itself also to all the slips, devia- 
tions, and errors of moral beings. 

Natural evil signifies pain, sickness, in- 
firmity, want, disease, and death. It is 
called natural, because man and the inferior 
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creation are subject to these calamities 
The old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the vigorous and the feeble, indiscri- 
minately suffer. The innocent are attacked 
with the guilty, and evils are the ‘portion of 
him that feareth God, as well as of him 
that feareth him not. The world is full of 
hospitals, wherein’ wretchedness exhibits 
itself in all forms, and in all images. 

Our doors are every day crowded with 
objects fainting under the pangs of hunger 
and thirst, naked and shivering, deprived of 
the use of their limbs, and the sight of the 
sun, and telling thé sad tales of their pre- 
sent miseries and past misfortunes, to excite 
compassion and obtain charity. And, lastly, 
death presents himself incessantly in all the 
hideous varieties of agony and convulsive 
horror. Human comfort lies at the mercy of 
many accidents and many chances. We 
may suffer from the fall of a stone, from 
the stench of a vapour, from the bursting 
of a cloud: a blast of wind has the power 
to annoy, and a puff of smoke to disturb 
us. An insignificant fly is able to give us 
torment, and a hair or grape-sione to put an 
end to our lives. In short, if we 
upon the many ways in which we are open 
to pain and death, we shall be astonished 
how we come to live a day to its end, and 
enjoy a single moment of ease. 

The mind is extremely dexterous at ima- 
gining its own. miseries. Whatever we 
suffer is fancied to: be more and greater 
than what others, in the like cases and cir- 
cumstances, endure. We count every tardy 
moment of pain; make every moment of 
it a day, and every day a year. 

Brutes are liable to momentary sufferings 
and transient evils. They have their dark 
hours of pain and sickness, and die under 
the sad appearance of agony, like the 
beings that are above them. They feel 
alike, and die alike ; and yet for all this we 
say, the brutes have no share in futurity. 
It is easy to assert this, but not so easy to 
answer what follows thereon. They suffer 
much at present, and, if this is all, we must 
then conclude, that they were produced in 
an evil hour, and a fatal moment. I know 
not whether we should not be obliged to go 
farther, and impeach the divine goodness. 

Pain and death are manifestly foreign 
accidents,—neither decreed, inevitable, nor 
necessary from the nature of the subjects 
in which they are found, but existing ca- 
sually, or after the manner of contingencies. 

The fall of man is the true point from 
which the natural evils of this life proceed. 
Physical evil, considered as an effect of 
sin, teaches us to keep a strict eye to virtue 
in all the ways we pursue for the attain- 





ment of pow good. Sin and _ suffering 
are closely connected. If we would live 
with any tolerable degree of comfort and 
satisfaction, virtue is the only rule we have 
to follow. zs 

The ills of this world are unequally 
divided. The human heart is impenetrable 
to us. They whom we esteem righteous, 
may not be so. The temporary escapes of 
wicked men may be ascribed to the for- 
bearanve of God, who does not instantly 
punish ; or they may discover some signs of 
reformation hidden from us, but evident to 
him who is the searcher of hearts. Or 
there may be a considerable difference in 
men as to their sense of afflictions, and one 
may not feel half so much as another, whilst 
they appear to us to suffer alike. 

We see many good persons suffer the 
hardships of poverty and want ; and, for all 
the honest pains they take, are but just able 
to get necessary conveniences, (sometimes 
not these,) and can never awake into plenty 
and affluence. Others we see who have 
all things in abundance. Some are born 
to them, and some arrive at them in a 


reflect | course of business, by a train of lucky inci- 


dents, many of whom are, perhaps, wicked 
and undeserving. Here things appear to 
be wrong, unequal, unfit: but another -_ 
scatters those a nt improprieties. e 
good man pol a or be dealt with there 
in a way that he shall deserve. This isa 
great support to him at present. 

What is the reason brutes are subject to 
suffering? Brutes, as well as man, are sub- 
ject to the same sort of pains and diseases, 
so far as their cases coincide. They suffered 
with man the anguish of the fall. They 
have perished with him in deluges and con- 
flagrations, in famines, pestilences, and de- 
structions of the sword. As brute animals 
have attended man in all great and capital 
calamities, they will also attend him in his 
final deliverance, be restored when he is 
restored, and have a place im those happy 
regions where nature shal assume the splen- 
dour and elegance of her pristine form, the 
eternal God appear as he is, and every 
thing be representative of him. 

A gentleman had a pointer, which when- 
ever he went a shooting he was seen to take 
out with him. The gentleman’s custom 
was, on his return from his diversions, to 
discharge his piece at magpies or carrion- 
crows, which he would take some pains to 
look for in the trees as he passed along. 
The dog on these occasions always kept 
behind, I suppose that he might not frighten 
those birds away, but that his master might 
have a fair chance at them. It happened 
one day as he was upon this business, that 
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a magpie, perched on the top of a large oak, 
escaped the gentleman’s notice. The dog, 
ever attentive to his master’s pleasures, peeps 
into the tree himself, and espies the party- 
coloured animal, whereupon he runs up to 
his master, who was got some yards from 
the place, lays hold of the lap of his coat 
behind, and’ gives it a smart pull with his 
teeth. The gentleman, surprised, turns about 
to see what was the matter, when the dog 
immediately starts back to the tree, and 
shews him the bird, which the gentleman 
very soon brought to the ground. 1 wonder, 
after such an instance of sagacity, any per- 
son-can have the effrontery to maintain that 
brutes are only intelligent machines. Rea~- 
son declares in favour of the future existence 
of brutes, by determining that brutes have 
souls, 

The notion of a soul includes immortality 
and endless duration of existence. 

It reflects.upon the goodness of God to 
suppose that he subjects to pains and sor- 
rows such a number of beings which he 
never designs to beatify :—upon his wisdom, 
that he forms them for the miserable dura- 
tion of a moment, without having himself 
a power to extend their duration, and better 
their condition :—upon his dove, that he 
exposes them to the horrible evils of nature, 
and the cruel torments of superior beings, 
which a tender disposition would be con- 
cerned to remedy or prevent. And - it 
reflects upon his justice, to suppose that he 
destroys, without a recompense, creatures 
that he has brought into such a state of in- 
felicity, and in some measure capacitated 
for everlasting happiness. 

The notion that brute animals were cre- 
ated only for the occasions of man, to 
minister to his pleasures, conveniences, and 
the like, is a weak and unwarrantable con- 
ceit. 

Every species of animal has a language 

liar to itself, by means of which all the 
individuals that compose it are able to 
converse with each other; to impart their 
pains and pleasures, their fears and dan- | 
gers, their desires and intentions; and 
what can all this arise from, but an intelli- 
gent principle residing within them ? 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Observations on the 

Restoration of the Brute Creation to a 

State of Happiness. 


He says, ‘There are several reasons 
which render the supposition very probable. 

I. “The brute creation never sinned 
against God; nor are they capable of it; 
and, consequently, cannot be justly liable to 
punishment. 





II. “But the whole brute creation is in | 


a state of suffering, and partake of the com- 
mon infirmities and privations of life, as 
well as mankind: they suffer, but who can 
say that they suffer justly? 

III. “As they appear to be necessarily 
involved in the sufferings of sinful man, and 
yet neither through their fault nor their folly ; 
it is natural to suppose that the Judge of all 
the earth, who ever does night, will find 
some means by which these innocent crea- 
tures shall be compensated for their suf- 
ferings. 

IV. “That they have no compensation 
here, their afflictions, labours, and death 
prove ; and if they are to have any compen- 
sation, they must have it in another state. 

V. “God, the fountain of all goodness, 
must have originally designed them for that 
measure of happiness which is suited to the 

wers with which he had endowed them. 

t, since the fall of man, they never had 
that, happiness; and in their present cir- 
cumstances, never can. 

VI. “In reference to intelligent beings, 
God has formed his purposes, in reference 
to their happiness, on the ground of their 
rational natures. He has decreed that they 
shall be happy if they will, all the means 
of it being placed within their power ; and, 
if they be ultimately miserable, it is the 
effect of their own unconstrained choice. 
Wherefore his purpose is fulfilled either in 
their happiness or misery ; because he has 
purposed that they shall be happy if they 
please ; and that misery shall be the result 
of their refusal. 

VII. “ But it does not appear that the 
brute creation are capable of this choice ; 
and it is evident that they are not placed in 
their present misery, through either their 
choice or their sin ; and, if no purpose of 
God can be ultimately frustrated, these 
creatures must be restored to that state of 
happiness for which they have been made, 
and of which they have been deprived 
through the transgression of man. 

VIII. “To say that the enjoyments which 
they have in this life are a sufficient com- 
pensation, is most evidently false; for had 
not sin entered into the world, they would 
have had much greater enjoyments, without 
pain, excessive labour, and toil, and without 
death,—and all those sufferings which arise 
from its predisposing causes. Nor does it 
appear that they have much happiness from 
eating, drinking, and rest, as they have 
these only in the proportion that they are 
necessary to their existence as the slaves 
of men. Therefore, allowing that they have 
any gratification and enjoyment in life, they 
have much less than they would have had, 
had not sin entered into the world; and, 
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consequently, they have been deprived of 
the greater portion of the happiness designed 
for them by their bountiful Creator. - 
IX. “It is, therefore, obvious, that the 
ious pu of God has not been 
fulfilled in them; and that, as they have 
not lost their happiness through their own 
fault, both the beneficence and justice of 
God are bound to make them a reparation. 
X. “ Hence it is reasonable to conclude, 
that, as, from the present constitution of 
things, they cannot have the happiness 
designed for them in this state, they must 
have it in another.—(Commentary on 
Rom. viii.) 
—__—— 
PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN 
IRELAND. 
Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—‘ The time is come,’ says an elegant 
and judicious author, ‘when the Scriptures 
must be restored to the people. It will be 
in vain for the Catholic Church to contend 
against the spirit of the age, the spirit of 
knowledge and of free inquiry.’ d if 
this church cannot be maintained but by 
abrogating the undoubted rights of man- 
kind—should we hesitate to say that it 
ought to be left to perish” 
The Bible, that deadly enemy to 
Popery, has, notwithstanding the denun- 





ciations of the priests, been read, and the 
result is most encouraging. Some of | 
those who heretofore submitted to a crafty | 
and designing priesthood, have broken | 
through the fetters with which they were | 
bound, and have emancipated themselves | 
by declaring their right to be free in 
thought, and to worship God with an un- 
constrained volition. 

The following interesting paper has just 
been published, stating the number of con- 
verts in the different cities and counties: 


Number of persons who conformed in the 
Parish Church of Cavan, from October 8, 
1826, to 30th September, 1827, inclusive, 

In the other Parish Churches, and in the 
countyefCavam, . 8 « «© © -© -« 


619 


Total in the county of Cavan . . 849 
Number of Converts in the other Counties 
from the Ist. January to the 30th September, 


1827, inclusive :— 
Armagh - 9 | Limerick city. . 16 
Carlow . 14 | Limerickeounty . 114 
Clare 1 | Longford - B 
Cork city 6 | Louth - 2 
Cork county . 11 | Mayo - 36 
erry . e 8 | Meath o 
Donegal . .- 8 | Monaghan 27 
Down . 16 | Queen's county 3 
Dublin city 65 | Roscommon . «- 55 
Dublin courty 21 | Sligo - 121 
Fermanagh 15 | Tipperary - 26 
Galway 104 | Tyrone . - B 
Kildare , 16 | Westmeath . 
Kilkenny 5 | Wexford - 50 
Leitrim . 31 Wicklow 4a 





| 


| this position ? 





Grand Total 1 


z 


The above is the number of the authentic 
returns for the respective parishes, and is 
altogether exclusive of the many hundreds 
throughout the kingdom who are known in 
their neighbourhoods to have conformed to 
the Protestant religion, without a public 
recantation of the errors of Popery. Since 
the above statement was communicated, we 
have received further information, men- 
tioning the actual number of converts from 
Popery to be as follows :—From October 
8, 1826, to Jan. 28, 1827, 1015; Febru- 
ary, 304; March, 347; May (to the 20th,) 
90; from May 20 to September 30th, 
228; Total 2357. This number consists 
solely of adults: the children of con- 
formists are not included. Observe, that 
wherever public recantations have taken 
= the various parishes are named. 

‘o the foregoing is annexed, An a to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, exhorting 
them to obey Him who has said, “Search 
the Scriptures,” which are able to make 
them wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ. It has been asked, 


| Why not leave the religious instruction of 


the people to their priests? For this plain 
reason, The Roman Catholic clergy in- 
variably oppose the instruction of the 
ple, if connected with the reading of the 
sriptures. Is proof required to establish 
e following is adduced, 
and is from an authority the most un- 
questionable :—* We have seen the crowded 
and shrieking children turned forcibly out 
of the schools which charity had erected for 
their instruction; we have seen the little 
frighted victims rushing from the quiet and 
happy asylum which had been provided 
for them, and wandering in despondency 
upon the roads, where they were con- 
demned by their “Christian pastors” to 
resume their old habits of vice and idle- 
ness. 
‘Ifthe parents inquire the reason of this 
strange procedure, they are told, that the 


230 | Scripture is a book they must not look into ; 


it would make them Protestants! A higher 
compliment than this was never made to 
the Protestant faith. If they happen not to 
be sufficiently terrified by this aartoe of 
Protestantism, and are still inclined to 
send their children to school, they are told, 
that punishment will assuredly follow ; 
absolution will be refused the offender ; 
the sacrament will be withheld in time of 
need, and he will be suffered to die without 
Christian rites; and the terrified victim of 
poverty and superstition is subdued.’ 

Such is Popery in Ireland in the nine- 
teenth century ! 

Worcester. 


Ws. Rewnick, Ju. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF 4 LEARNED DIVINE, WELL KNOWN IN 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. BY Z. 

Aberdeen, 2nd July, 1827. 
“Feb. 7, 1812.—Dr. Marsh can giv2 you 
the best information on every point of Ger- 
man literature. No man is wise at all 
times. He is a proof in point; he has now 
entered into a_most foolish controversy 
abo:it the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

on the simple ground, that there is init a 

sad mixture of Churchmen and Dissenters ; 

and that they do not give the Liturgy of the 

Church of England along with the Bible. 

Never did a wise man more foolishly waste 

his oil, than he has done in the fourscore 

octavo pages already blished ; and 

he threatens an Appendix! He has a 

very bad and so mo subject, and power- 

ful opponents ; but, as it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody » if he write himself 

(as some think he will) into a bishopric, 

it will be all clear gain.” 

*T know very little of the great world-—— 

I think I have not read six newspapers 

these ten years—and I really know very 

little of the religious world. 1 goon in my 
own way, striving to get good to my soul, 


and to be, as far as the merciful God shall | 


help me, an instrument to do some good to 
” 


“ Sep. 4, 1812.—There is very little of | 
importance going forward in the republic of | 


letters. At Cambridge they are a demi- 
morts: at Oxford little better. A new 
edition of Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monast. Anglic.” 
is projected here by the Rev. Mr. B 
sublibrarian of the Bodleian; and he thinks 
he shall be able to complete it in about ten 
years. are also going on s-l-o-w-l-y 
with Holmes’s Septuagint : when this will be 
finished, one can scarcely hazard @ guess. 
Indeed, torpor or paralysis seems to have en- 
tirely prostrated the whole literary republic ; 
and Ghent wil cagtin ide cag, i is not 
for me to divine.” 

May 3, 1816.—The public is a capri- 
cious animal. Your Life of M— might 
take, even without why or wherefore : and 
with both why and wherefore, it might 

Y . When I see such sublime trash 
as Byron’s Poems go through many editions, 
while works of sterling merit are turned into 
waste paper because there are no buyers, 
the fate of all literary works appears to me 
problematical and uncertain : but the adage, 
* Nothing venture, nothing win,’ must con- 
tinue to rule the roast.” 

“ Here, far from the world of stone, and 
brick, and noise, I have found an animal 
quiet, to which I have been long a stran- 
ger;—and free scope also for every dis- 
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cursus of my mind. I no longer look 
incessantly on brick walls and paving- 
stones, hearing nothing but the torturing 
discords of waggons, carts, coaches ; dray- 
men, sweeps, oyster-women, newsmen ; 
dust-bells, church-bells, &c. &e. with all 
the endless variety of bambalia, clanga, 
stridos, taratantara, murmur. In place of 
all these, I see the works of Gop, and hear 
the voice of Ais creatures.” 

“ Dec. 26, 1826.—Many of my friends 
think I am making a fortune by this work, 
—and you shall judge. I get out of 
every copy that is sold; not one penny 
more: and if I buy a copy myself, I pay 
booksellers’ price ; so you may judge how 
many it would take to provide a man with 
coals, candles, house-rent, Taxes, food, 
raiment, &c. &c. with wife and children. 
Were I a Walter Scott, having got the 
name of rising early, I might he in bed 
till breakfast-time; and my mame would 
get me thousands. But we are not all 
elected to such privileges.” 

“Translate and write what you please, but 
publish nothing in these times. Should 
you publish on your own risk, you will 
lose ; should you sell your ms. to the 
Booksellers, you will gain nothing.” 

“Since I came to this country Ihave 
heard very little of the republic of -letters : 
and indeed I have no desire to hear any 
thing of it. I wish all my own works 
were ended,—not all the art of man, nor 
all the gold in the universe, could induce 
me to set pen to paper again.” 

“ By the way, Ihave found the epistle 
of James to be a most singular compo- 
sition. I believe him to be the oldest of 
the apostolic writers; and certainly one of 
the most learned :—but he meddles very 
little with the doctrines of Christianity. 
He is, in my apprehension, a sort of con. 
necting link between the prophets and the 
apostles ; partaking much of the style and 
manner of the former.” 

“T bought, in order to consult, that 
most ponderous writer, Dr. Owen, on the 
Hebrews. Never were the words of God 
so swamped in the sayings of man. He 
was undoubtedly a very good man, a very 
learned man, thoroughly orthodox, and 
deeply Calvinistic. His work on 
Hebrews is a comment on the Law, the 
Prophets, the Hagiographa, the Evan- 
gelists, the Apostles, and the Institutes of 
Mr. John Calvin.—On the subject of this 
great man’s writings, Mr. Hall of Lei- 
cester spoke thus: ‘Dr. Owen is an im- 
mense ocean of mud; many of our young 
ministers are got into this.ocean up to the 
chin, and then ery out, O the depth I’ 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 


(Continued from col. 1094, Vol. IX.) 


No. XXVI.—Ewidences of Christianity. 
— Evidence arising from Miracles. 





“Ifthe apostles and their contemporaries did 
believe the facts, in attestation of which they 
exposed themselves to sufferings and death, this 
their belief, or rather knowledge, must be a 
proof of those facts ; for they were such as came 
under the observation of their senses. And 
though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight 
that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as were 
the apostles and their contemporaries, had, how- 
ever, full opportunity to inform themselves whe- 
ther ans were true or not, and give equal proof of 
their believing them to be true.”"—Butler’s Ana- 
logy of Religion. 





Tue miracles which were wrought in at- 
testation of the Gospel, constitute an unan- 
swerable argument for its truth. This the 
opponents of Christianity have sensibly 
felt; and hence the most distinguished 
among them have concentrated all the 
energies of their minds, in order to counter- 
act the favourable impression which these 
miracles are calculated to produce. 

A miracle has been justly defined to be 
a deviation from, or suspension of, :he laws 
of nature. Now, of such phenomena we 
are furnished with a variety of instances in 
the New Testament. The deaf are repre- 
sented as having been made to hear—the 
blind to see—the lame to walk—the dead 
to live—with many other works of an 
equally miraculous nature ;—all of which 
are said to have been wrought by Christ 
and his apostles. Now, the ostensible pur- 
pose for which these miracles were perform- 
ed was, to attest the truth of the mission 
with which Jesus was entrusted. 

The question, therefore, which solicits 
discussion is, whether or not we ought to 
credit the reality or actual performance of 
these miracles. It will be readily admitted 
by every consistent deist, that the Supreme 
Being is invested with sufficient power for 
the accomplishment of those miracles which 
are represented as having occurred in the 
primitive days of Christianity. 

Now, it would certainly constitute an 
unprecedented intellectual anomaly, to ad- 
mit that the Supreme Being is possessed of 
this almighty power, and that he has called 
nature into existence, and has appointed 
the laws by which she shall be regulated and 
governed,—and yet deny his adequacy to 
effect a temporary suspension of, or a devia- 
tion from, those laws, when requisite to an- 
swer any of his purposes. 

But admitting that the Divine Being is 
possessed of the necessary power for inter- 

109.—VoL. x. 
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cepting the usual course of nature, the 
question naturally arises,—how far is it pro- 
bable that such interruption should take 
place? In answer to this, it may be suffi- 
cient to remark, that as the Divine Being is 
infinite in wisdom, he must have a suffi. 
cient reason for all his measures; and; 
whenever a sufficiently important end is to 
be gained by his deviating from his usual 
course of procedure, in the administra- 
tion of the laws of nature, we have every 
ground to expect that such deviation should 
take place. ' 

Now, if, as has been shewn in a former 
article, mankind stood in the utmost need 
of a divine revelation, and if such a reve- 
lation were to be vouchsafed to them, it 
would consequently follow, that it was an 
object of the hightest importance that this 
revelation should be duly credited by those 
to whom it was communicated. And in 
proportion to the importance of assenting 
to the truth and divine origin of this reve- 
lation, we might reasonably expect would 
be the force and conclusiveness of that tes- 
timony by which it was to be attested. 

Now, we know of no species of evidence 
so convincing to the human mind as the 
open performance of miracles; and as the 
revelation in question was necessarily of 
such a nature as to require the strongest 
testimony, in order to warrant mankind in 
giving their assent to it ; it therefore follows, 
that there existed the highest degree of pro- 
bability, that the Divine being would invest 
those with whom he entrusted the delivery 
of the Christian message with the power of 
working miracles. 

We are not, however, left to rest in the 
possibility, or even probability, of miracles 
having been performed in attestation of the 
important truths of Christianity: we affirm 
it is as certain as moral evidence can make 
it, that those miracles recorded in the New 
Testament, and attributed to Christ and his 
apostles, were actually wrought by them, 

In order to our belief in the occurrence 
of events, it is necessary that the witnesses, 
on whose testimony we are called to ex- 
ercise our faith in these events, be men 
of sound judgment—that they have had a 
sufficient opportunity of knowing, whether 
or not those events actually took place—that 
their character for honesty be undeniable— 
and that they had no temptation to bearfalse 
witness. 

Let us for “a moment apply these crite- 
rions to the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament. 

The evangelists and apostles were men 
of sound judgment. Of the truth of this, 
we have all the evidence which a reason- 

a 
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able mind could desire. If their enemies 
of modern times have accused them of a 
defective judgment, they have never been 
able to adduce evidence which could have 
even the appearance of substantiating this 
charge. é uniform history of the writers 
the New Testament, furnishes us with 
indisputable proof that they were men of 
penetration and solid judgment. Notwith- 
standing the numerous, diversified, and 
often-times intricate questions, which came 
under their consideration, we know of no 
conclusion at which they arrived, that was 
not agreeable to the dictates of right 
reason. 
So far from being under the habitual, or 
even temporary guidance of a disordered 
intellect, the invanable tenor of their con. 
duct evinces that they were men of ‘pecu- 
liarly quick discernment and strong judg- 
ment. Inveterate as was the animosity 
with which they were regarded by the 
generality of their countrymen, and many 
as were the accusations which were pre- 
ferred against them, we hardly, if ever, hear 
an insinuation thrown out intending to im- 
ply their want of a sound intellect. On'the 
contrary, we are presented, in the course of 
their history, with several instances of their 
decided opponents conceding to them the 
eee, in an eminent degree, of a 
iscerning mind and sober judgment. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that they 
were duly qualified, so far as their judg. 
ment was concerned, to decide whether 
those works which were attributed to Jesus, 
and those they represented as having been 
wrought by themselves, were, or were not, 
actually performed. ; 
But, perhaps, it may be said that the 
New Testament writers might have been 
of a sufficiently sound judgment, 
and yet, for want of the necessary know- 
ledge of circumstances connected with the 
subject, their testimony may be erroneous, 
To this we reply, that, the Apostles and 
Evangelists had sufficient opportunity of 
knowing whether those miraculous events, 
recorded in the New Testament, did actually 
take place or not. They do not affirm 
their occurrence on the testimony of others ; 
but. were themselves eye-witnesses of all 
they narrated; and, in some cases, were 
the instruments by whom the events in 
question were produced. And there’ was 
no possibility, from the nature of these 
events, of their being deceived with respect 
to their reality. The miracles referred to, 
came under the cognizance of their several 
senses ;—so that if, 'in affirming that these 
miracles were actually performed, they were 
asserting a falsehood, there is no other 
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alternative but to admit that they were 
chargeable with the fearfully aggravated 
crime of asserting that to be true, which 
they. knew to be false. 

The Apostles and Evangelists were men 
of unimpeachable integrity ; and therefore, 
their testimony regarding the reality of the 
iniracles of the New Testament, may be 
depended on. There is something in the 
simple and artless manner in which the 
miracles are narrated, which carries along 
with it, in the estimation of every unpre- 
judiced mind, an unanswerable proof that 
the New Testament writers were only nar- 
rating what they themselves believed to be 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Had they 
been affirming the reality of miracles, when, 
in fact, they knew that no such miracles had 
ever been performed, we should have readily 
perceived an evidently laboured attempt to be 
extremely cautious in all they advanced, in 
order, if possible, to prevent the reader from 
detecting the falsehood of their averments. 

It may be urged by our opponents, that 
“even on the supposition that the New 
Testament historians were previously men 
of integrity, yet, in consequence of the force 
of temptation, they may, in the particu- 
lar instance before us, have forfeited their 
former character for sterling honesty.”— 
We readily admit that men, whose pre- 
vious characters for integrity were totally 
beyond the reach of suspicion, have been 
frequently led, by the power of tempta- 
tion, to deviate from their usual rectitude 
of conduct. In the present case, however, 
there is not the slightest ground to suppose 
that there was any forfeiture of that character 
for honesty, previously : by the 
Evangelists and Apostles. Instead of hav- 
ing the least temptation to assert falsehood, 
they had every consideration, in the instarice 
before us,.to deter them from the commis- 
sion of such acrime. They had no pros- 
pect either of gain or glory by the asser- 
tion of the miracles referred to. On the 
contrary, they incurred by their conduct in 
the whole matter, the contempt and deri- 
sion of the overwhelming majority of their 
countrymen; and procured for themselves 
the greatest privations and sufferings, and, 
in many cases, the pains of martyrdom. 

This, however, we wish it to be ob- 
served, was not in consequence of their 
countrymen regarding their assertions; in 
reference to the actual performance of those 


miracles, as false; for they themselves 

readily admitted the actual occurrence of 

the miracles in question ; but because they 

looked upon the religion of Jesus as the 

work of Satan, and Christ and his apostles 

as the instruments whom he had employed 
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for the purpose of propagating it in 
the world.—-If then, ‘tie Testa- 
ment historians, so far from having any 
temptation to assert the reality of the 
miracles, and the purpose for which they 
were performed, had every earthly in- 
ducement to deter them from making these 
assertions,—it consequently follows, that 
their testimony is entitled to the highest 
degree of credit. 

But, in adverting to the satisfactory evi- 
dence with which we are furnished regard- 
ing the reality of the New Testament mira- 
cles, we deem it of the utmost importance 
to our argument, that we take particularly 
into the account the certain fact, that we 
are not called on to rest our faith on the 
reality of these miracles on the mere testi- 
mony of the Evangelists and Apostles ; but 
have virtually to the same effect the testi- 
mony of thousands of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, who lived at the period at which 
those miracles were performed. 

It is an indisputable fact, that the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles began their ministra- 
tions among their own countrymen, and in 
the identical place which was the scene of 
the miraculous events referred to, and im- 
mediately on their occurrence. Now, many 
of those miracles were performed in the 
presence of thousands, and were of such a 
nature as to preclude the possibility of any 
optical illusion being practised in the mat- 
ter ;—so that, independently of the strong 
additional testimony regarding the reality 
of the performance of these miracles, de. 
rived from the circumstance of immense 
numbers of the Jews being brought, by 
their means, to renounce Judaism and 
embrace Christianity,—we have equally 
conclusive testimony in the circumstance of 
those Jews who rejected the Messiah and 
his religion, never venturing to contradict 
or dispute the actual occurrence of those 
miracles. 

Now, it is utterly irreconcilable with 
the inveterate prejudices of these people 
towards Jesus Christ and his religion, to 
suppose that they would have remained 
silent, while the Evangelists and Apostles 
were every day asserting the reality of these 
miracies,—had they not been fully con- 
vinced that they had been actually per- 
formed. The mere circumstance of the 
Jews attributing the performance of the 
New Testament miracles to the power of 
magic, or the agency of Satan, is as de- 
cisive evidence as any rational mind could 
desire, regarding their firm belief in their 
actual occurrence. 

Hume indeed, the leading modern cham- 
pion of infidelity, has advanced the singular 





position, that “as miracles are contrary to 
experience, it follows that no testimony 
whatever is sufficient to establish their 
actual occurrence.” Let us examine how 
far this position is defensible. 

Were the principle of experience to be 
regarded as the only legitimate test of truth, 
then the quantity of knowledge individually 
possessed by mankind, would be extremely 
scanty indeed. The range of individual 
human experience is so very limited, that, 
in this case, we should all be in a state of 
ignorance considerably greater than that of 
the most barbarous savages now in existence ; 
for a great proportion of the little informa- 
tion they possess, is derived from their faith 
in the testimony of those around them. 

According to the principle laid down by 
Mr. Hume, we have_no sufficient reason to 
believe in any event whatever recorded in 
history. We have been told by others, and 
Mr. Hume has affirmed it as an undoubted 
truth, that a nobleman denominated the 
duke of Marlborough existed about the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, and 
that distinguished success attended his mar- 
tial enterprises. Now, of the truth of these 
circumstances, though universally acknow- 
ledged, I cannot, in consequence of my 
not being in existence at the period refer- 
red to, have any experience. My belief 
in the matter rests entirely on the testi- 
mony of others; and yet that belief is as 
strong as it is in the fact of my holding a 
om in my hand at the present moment. 

ere Mr. Hume’s principles, however, 
founded in truth, neither I, nor any 
other individual of the present day, could 
have any legitimate data on which to ground 
our belief in the facts referred to; and on 
the same principle we maintain, that no 
credit whatever ought to be attached to the 
statements contained in this author’s cele- 
brated history of England. 

It may, perhaps, be urged in opposition 
to this reasoning, that “the greater pro- 

ion of the circumstances contained in 
ume’s history, which he avers to be facts, 
are only what may be said to-be the com- 
mon occurrences of life, and consequently 
do not require such force of evidence, in 
order to our regarding them as truth, 
as those events or circumstances require, 
which are deviations from the common 
course of nature.” This admitted; but we 


do not conceive that it materially affects the 
case; for while we concede ‘that there is a 
greater degree of presumption, ‘a priori, for 
the truth of those circumstances which are 
in the usual course of human affairs,—than 
for the truth of any event which is a devia- 
tion from the usual course of nature,—yet, 
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it must be distinctly recollected, that it is 
with facts, and not with probabilities, that 
we have at present to do. 

Now, we know it to be an unquestion- 
able truth, that many circumstances pre- 
cisely similar to those recorded in Hume’s 
history, have been affirmed and believed 
as facts, which have afterwards been proved 
to be entire fabrications, or which have 
existed only in the imaginations of their 
authors. We should not, however, be justi- 
fied, on this account, in rejecting all testi- 
mony to the truth of events, provided there 
were no appearances of falsehood about it. 
On the same principle we contend, that 
neither are we warranted in rejecting the 
testimony of competent witnesses to an 
event which may be a deviation from the 
common course of nature, merely because 
false reports of the occurrence of similar 
events have been circulated, and believed by 
some, in the world. 

To expose in few words the fallacy of 
Mr. Hume’s reasoning respecting the in- 
adequacy of testimony to establish the truth 
of an -event which constitutes a deviation 
from the common course of nature,—we 
would invite the reader’s attention, for a 
moment, to an universally acknowledged 
historical fact. It is written in the page of 
authentic history—and we question whether 
there be a single individual in existence, 
who feels any scepticism regarding _ its 
truth—that about the middle of the pre- 
ceding century a tremendous earthquake 
occurred at Lisbon, which proved destruc- 
tive of human life and property to a great 
extent. Now, to those who had never ex- 
perienced an earthquake before, this event 
must have been as miraculous as any of 
those recorded in the New Testament. 
Mr. Hume has somewhere asserted the 
actual occurrence of this terrible convulsion 
of nature; and yet he was not sufficiently 
near the spot at the time, to have ex- 
perienced it; nor had he, so far as we 
are aware, any previous experience of an 
event of the kind. His belief in it was 
solely derived from the testimony of others ; 
and yet he can elsewhere unblushingly 
tell us, that no testimony is sufficient to 
attest the truth of any event of the kind. 

In order to place the inconsistency of 
Mr. Hume in its proper colours, the late 
ingenious Dr. Campbell quotes the follow- 
ing paragraph from his Essay on Miracles, 
and accompanied it with some very severe, 
but just strictures :— 

“T own there may possibly be miracles, 
or violations of the usual course of nature, 
of such a kind as to admit a proof from 
human testimony, though, perhaps, it will 
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be impossible to find any such in all the 
records of history.—Suppose. all authors, 
in all languages, agree that, from the 1st of 
January, 1600, there was a total darkness 
over the whole earth for eight days ; sup- 
pose that the tradition of this plies 
nary event is still strong and lively among 
the people ; that all travellers, who return 
from foreign countries, bring us accounts 
of the same tradition, without the least varia- 
tion or contradiction ; it is evident that our 
present philosophers, instead of doubting 
that fact, ought to receive it for certain, 
and ought to search for the causes whence 
it might be derived.” 

On this important concession to the 
hristianity from miracles, 


argument for 
makes these observa- 


Dr. Campbell 
tions :— 

“Could one imagine, that the person 
who had made the above acknowledgment, 
a person, too, who is justly allowed, by 
all who are acquainted with his writings, 
to possess uncommon penetration and 
philosophical abilities, that this was the 
same individual who had so short a while 
before affirmed, that ‘ a miracle,’ or a viola- 
tion of the usual course of nature, supported 
by any human testimony, is more properly 
a subject of derision than of argument ; 
who had insisted that, ‘it is not requisite, 
in order to reject the fact, to be able ac- 
curately to disprove the testimony, and to 
trace its falsehood ; that such an evidence 
carries falsehood on the very face of it ; that 
we need but oppose, even to a cloud of 
witnesses, the absolute impossibility, or, 
which is all one, ‘ miraculous nature of the 
events which they relate ; that this, in the 
eyes of all reasonable people, will alone be 
regarded as a sufficient refutation ; and who, 
finally to put an end to all altercation on the 
subject, had pronounced this oracle: No 
testimony for any kind of miracle can ever 
possibly amount to a probability, much less 
to a proof.’— Was there ever a more glaring 
contradiction?” 

From the preceding course of reasoning, 
we think it must appear to every impartial 
mind, that as there was nothing improbable 
in the occurrence of the events themselves, 
considering them to be produced by the 
agency of Omnipotence, and as the testi- 
mony furnished us to the truth of their 
actual occurrence is of the most ample and 
unexceptionable nature, we are fully war- 
ranted in reposing unlimited confidence in 
the performance of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament. And could we only 
succeed in teading our opponents to make 
this acknowledgment, it would necessarily 
follow, that they would regard the perform- 
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ance of these miracles as demonstrative, in 
the highest degree, of the, truth of Chris- 
tianity ; for we are fully persuaded there 
is no individual in existence, so depraved, 
and blinded by prejudice, as to sup 

for a moment, that the perfections of the 
Supreme Being would be exerted for the 
performance of miracles, whose obvious and 
avowed tendency was to establish a system 
of delusion and falsehood in the world— 
a system not only connected with the pre- 
sent interests of mankind, but inseparably 
associated with their welfare through the 
ceaseless revolutions of eternity. 


Elgin. J.G. 
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MEPHITIC GASES IN MINES. 


Durinc the first-ages of the world, miners 
confined their researches to such portions of 
the mineral creation as were deposited near 
the surface of the earth ; and amidst these 
operations they encountered few difficulties, 
and little or no danger; but as mining 
operations continued and increased, the sur- 
face minerals were all exhausted, and in 
process of time, those near the surface also ; 
and it then became necessary to descend to 
greater depths. This must have been the 
case at an early age of the postdiluvian 
world; for, in the inspired volume, we 
find artificers in brass and iron noted in the 
antediluvian world ; and these attained such 
consequence, even in that early period of 
time, that it. appeared worthy of the atten- 
tion of the sacred historian to note their 
head : hence, Tubalcain, the son of Lamech, 
is denominated the father, or master, of every 
artificer in brass and iron: from which we 
may fairly infer, that his children or scholars 
were numerous and respectable. And in 
the postdiluvian world, so early as the age 
of David and Solomon, prodigious quanti- 
ties of brass, iron, silver, gold, &c., were 
enumerated by the sacred historian, for the 
furniture, and even for the edifice itself, of 
the temple of God at Jerusalem: to say 
nothing of the nine hundred chariots of 
iron, which formed so conspicuous a part 
of the munitions of war, in the hands of 
Jabin king of Canaan, at a much earlier 
period. These prodigious quantities of 
metal denoted, at this early period of the 
new world, an extent of mining which the 
most cursory observer cannot overlook : 
hence, in enumerating the riches of the 
Promised Land to Israel, Moses, brief as his 
catalogue is, particularizes its mineral 
riches, stating it to be, “a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,” 
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These mining operations, continuing and 
increasing in magnitude in every age, as 
every succeeding age has increased in its 
consumption of minerals, have at length at- 
tained a point which renders them of the 
very first consequence to mankind in 
general. For, while immense depths have 
been attained beneath the earth's surface, 
immense galleries have been extended from 
the points of descent; and so numerous 
are the. miners which daily’ descend into 
these subterraneous apartments, or even 
dwell therein, that a large proportion of the 
population of mining districts are imme- 
diately interested in their welfare; and 
become involved in every catastrophe under 
which they suffer. As the mariner, who 
launches into the deep, and leaves his native 
land, places himself in a new element ; so 
does the miner, when he leaves his native 
surface, and tracks his way amidst the 
bowels of the earth ; and as the only sure 
guide amidst the trackless deep, afforded 
to the mariner, is the polar needle, so is this 
needle the only sure guide of the miner ; 
which equally amidst storms as calms, and 
amidst darkness as light, points to the 
pole, and directs the adventurous miner, as 
it directs the adventurous mariner, in his 
course: and, if the mariner has his storms, 
quicksands, and whirlpools, which strew 
his course with dangers, and involve him 
in premature deaths, so, also, has the miner ; 
storms of fiery gases, or suffocating fumes, 
of shelving strata and benumbing effluvia, 
await his progress, and often, in an instant, 
rush upon him to his destruction: and as 
amidst the ocean’s storms numbers perish, 
so, amidst these awful subterranean explo- 
sions, numbers are hurled in an instant into 
eternity; and the bereavements of the 
multitudes of widows and orphans fill with 
wailings the districts which gave them birth. 
Scarcely a month elapses without a note 
in the public papers of some awful catas- 
trophe of this nature, wherein numbers of 
miners perished; while hosts of minor 
explosions, and solitary deaths by suffoca- 
tion, pass unnoticed. If, then, it has become 
a work worthy of humanity to embark in, 
upon a large scale, to relieve and rescue the 
mariner from his perils, so is it equally 
worthy of humanity to relieve and rescue 
the miner from his. 

Impressed with this idea, on the 26th of 
December, 1823, I transmitted to the 
Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, a 
paper upon this subject, headed, Mephitic 
Gases in Mines ; which paper, the Editor 
inserted in a subsequent number of that 
work entire, Since that period, I have 
made numerous experiments upon these fatal 
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gases ; and the results of these experiments, 
when made public, although not yet com- 
plete, may lead other persons forward in this 
cause, and happily call forth genius which 
may complete the desirable plan. I have 
ever had at heart, viz. to render the miner 
as safe in his mine as he is im his 
dwelling. 

The paper, above referred to, notes the 
praise-worthy efforts of Sir H. Davy; the 
result of which was the far-famed safety- 
lamp; which, if it were universally and 
invariably in use, would go far towards 

venting many of the direful effects of 

amp; while it laments that, “ not- 
withstanding this admirable precautionary 
vehicle is now generally known, and almost 
universally in use, it appears that no such 
effects. have followed this. general know- 
ledge and use as the public fondly expected. 
The mephitic gases of mines yet suffocate 
miners, and ever and anon explode, pro- 
ducing effects the most terrific and disas- 
trous. ‘Carburetted and subcarburetted 
hydrogen issue from the cavities of mines 
during the progress of the works, as these 
cavities are brought to the surfaces of these 
works, and, as that which acted as a dam 
to these receptacles of gas, is from time to 
time removed. So that the issues of gas 
into mines are incessant: yet these issues 
are, more or less, according to a variety: of 
circumstances which occur in working ; and 
which it would be endless, as well as use- 
less, to enumerate. To provide, therefore, 
against this evil must be a daily task.” 

Among the remedies there prescribed are : 
A more copious introduction of atmospheric 
air into the works, than is in general intro- 
duced into mines, The exposure of quick- 
lime in all parts of a mine; and slacking 
certain portions thereof, suddenly, with 
water, in such parts as are materially in- 
fested with gas. The evaporating of 
alcohol, by a slow heat, so as to cause the 
vapour of this liquid to insensibly fill 
those compartments of the mine which 
are in danger from the accumulation of gas. 
The introduction of lime-water, as well as 
lime in an impalpable powder. The 
evaporation of acetic acid, either alone or 
mingled with alcohol. The great caution 
needful in the use of unmixed alcohol, lest it 
should become inflamed ; and the yet greater 
caution needed in the use of a lamp, in 
order to evaporate this, or any other liquid, 
lest it should produce an explosion of the 
gases within the mine. The reasons why 
these several substances are recommended, 
as likely to abate the evils arising from the 
presence and action of mephitic gases, and 
the several modes by which they may be ap- 
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plied, are also dwelt upon in that paper at 
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The efficacy of lime as a disinfector may 
be deduced from two notable examples: 
the first is contained in, “ A Walk to Vin- 
cennes,” which states that, “ During the 
reign of terror in France, one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight human bodies 
were interred, from June 24, 1793, to 
July 27, 1794, in a small garden in the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine. Over each layer 
of bodies, layers of quicklime, several 
inches in thickness, were deposited. Al- 
though these remains must have constituted 
a mass of human putrefaction quite appal- 
ling, the lime effectually prevented any bad 
consequences to the living’; and the decom- 
position was rapid and complete. The 
body of the notorious Baron Trenck was 
one of the one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-eight thus interred.” The other ex- 
ample is French also: “M. M. Orfila, 
Leseure, Gerdy, and Hennelle, having to 
examine the body of an individual sup- 

to have been poisoned, and who 
been dead nearly a ‘month, found the 
smell so insupportable, that they were in- 
duced to try the application of the chloride 
of lime, as recommended by M. Labar- 
raque. A solution of this substance was, 
therefore, frequently sprinkled over the 
body, and. produced quite a wonderful 
effect; for, scarcely had they completely 
besprinkled the body, when the unpleasant 
odour was instantly destroyed, and the 
operation could be proceeded in with 
comparative comfort.” 

In the first example we behold quick- 
lime, without any accompaniment, perform- 
ing the important office of a disinfector, 
by simple contact with the malignant 
substances; and this office it performed 
so effectually, that the mephitic gases 
generated amidst these substances were 
completely neutralized as they were gene- 
rated, and all contagion was prevented. 
From such an immense mass of putrefac- 
tion, what could have ensued, but the most 
direful pestilences to the living? But 
these pestilences were arrested in embryo 
by this simple substance, and never, in 
a single instance, were able to rear their 
heads. So imposing is this effect, that it 
arrests our attention: we cannot move for- 
ward without seriously contemplating this 
powerful agent. ; 

But many will ask, what bearing has 
this example upon the operations of me- 
phitic gases in mines? The answer, how- 
ever, is at hand. Carburetted hydrogen, 
subcarburetted hydrogen, or carbonic acid 
gas, are the mephitic gases which, in mines, 
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subterraneous caverns, pits, and vaults, as 
well as in bogs and stagnant ditches, en- 
danger animal life, by sudden combustion 
or insensible suffocation; in some cases 
producing a lingering, and in others instan- 
taneous death; and these are the gases 
which are emitted from matter under the 
rocess of putrefaction. Whatever, there- 
fies, is a disinfector in the one case, may 
become a disinfector in the other. We 
have seen that simple contact was alone 
necessary in the notable example furnished ; 
and perhaps we have only to point out the 
means of bringing these gases and quick- 
lime into contact, in order to their being as 
completely neutralized as the others were. 


(To be continued. ) 
——@e—— 


ON LATENT INSANITY. 


To man, the mind of man is of infinite im. 
portance; and to say nothing of its improve- 
ments, every one possessing intellectual pow- 
ers, should be acquainted with the causes that 
so often produce the most deplorable effects 
upon those powers. It is not sufficient 
that a few professional men should study 
mental diseases; for such is their nature, 
that they may have made fatal progress 
before any, but those affected, are at all 
apprised of their approach: and the best 
chance of success, both as to prevention 
and cure, can only be expected, when those 
visited by the previous symptoms do them- 
selves know something of their nature, and 
the means of prevention. This I have 
repeatedly urged ; but so long as palpably 
visible insanity is preposterously treated, 
as it certainly is in many instances, it is 
not likely that obscure symptoms shall meet 
with judicious treatment,.either medical or 
moral. 

While thousands of deeds of horror are 
committed by those who are acknowledged 
to have been insane at the time, tens of 
thousands are perpetrated under its in- 
fluence: the disease being latent, or doubt. 
ful, in the minds of others. 

The great cause of obscurity in what may be 
called latent insanity, arises from the disease 
being thought disgraceful. If those afflicted, 
or in danger of an attack, were as ready to 
speak of their symptoms, as of the symptoms 
of approaching gout, insanity might be gene- 
rally prevented under skilful practice. But it 
is as vain to expect the patient to reason cor- 
rectly under a paroxysm of mental disorder, 
as to prevail upon those to speak truly of 
their symptoms who have any idea that 
approaching insanity is suspected. It would 
be a great point gained, if those in actual 





danger could be brought to a secret convic- 
tion that they are liable to it. The proofs 
of latent insanity, with which thousands are 
afflicted, can only be known to themselves, 
and the marks of visible insanity are con- 
fined to the. leoks, the words, and the 
actions; and these are often equivocal, for 
the disease yan tm and intermittent, 
there may be a absence of any appear- 
ance of it, both in the words and actions, 
during what are called the lucid intervals ; 
and though the looks are a more steady and 
certain criterion, yet they cannot be acted 
upon as evidence. I have seen numbers 
in my time, whose looks were a strong 
indication of mental disorder, to whom the 
disease had never been imputed, And, 
indeed, I have known others whose con- 
duct ‘and language were plain proofs of 
insanity, (and of their being afflicted, I have 
had secret evidence on which I could de- 
pend,) to whom it had not been imputed, 
except by those who had made the com- 
plaint a study. We have now an instance 
of this in a man of blasphemous notoriety. 

That the subject is of vast importance, 
is proved by the great numbers who are 
visited by insanity, and the deplorable 
proportion of those who do not recover 
from it, and the numberless acts that are 
committed under its latent influences, in 
the face of evidence that the disease might 
almost always be prevented, (and when not 
prevented, it might almost always be per- 
fectly cured,) if proper measures were timely 
resorted to, and duly i in. , 

That all who have the common imagina- 
tions, and sensibilities, and mental energies, 
of human nature, are liable to insanity, 
none will dispute who understand the 
disease ; for, in fact, it is only the excess of 
what we all experience, with the exception 
of those who are under the influence of 
extreme apathy or afilictive idiotism. © If, 
then, all are liable to this dreadful malady 
to whom life is valuable, it is a great bless- 
ing, that a knowledge of its approach, and 
of the means of prevention, is attainable ; 
yet how few seem to wish for this know- 
ledge. People will talk of the horrors of 
insanity; but did they truly know them, as 
those in my situation must know them, 
surely they would not fail to cultivate a 
knowledge of the means of preventing its 
attacks, for themselves, and those near and 
dear to them in life. 

To me it appears an highly imperative 
duty in all, to acquire all the information 
possible upon the subject, and to get rid of 
those prejudices and that ignorance, which 
render the study of it so repulsive to the 
feelings. How can those who do not 
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possess any information upon the subject, 
have any well-grounded confidence that 
they shall not themselves be afflicted with 
this disease ; that they shall not have their 
most ardent feelings and affections perverted 
so as to hate those they now most love ; that 
they shall not be brought by it to blaspheme 
their Maker and God, or murder them- 
selves, or those now most near and dear to 
them? When the person before alluded 
to expressed the warmest feelings of true 
devotion, which I am assured he once did, 
could he suppose that he should, at a future 
day, be brought to trial for blasphemy, 
under the influence of a disease so dis- 
guised as to consign him to the ignominy 
and sufferings of a common prison, instead 
of an asylum for the insane ? 

Insanity, as I have said before, is not 
any deprivation of knowledge, or of the 
reasoning — on the contrary, know- 
ledge, and the powers of reason, may 
receive improvement under the excitement 
of it. It is a disease which, at times, and 
upon some subjects, prevents the exercise of 
the reasoning powers, or excites them to 
a disordered excess; but take away the 
disease, and the reasoning powers are left 
uninjured, if not improved; which could 
not be the case, if the faculties of the mind 
had been diseased. 

The most perfect state of sanity is that in 
which the involuntary thoughts and feelings 
are the least acted upon by adventitious and 
improper impressions, and are at all times 
in the best state of temperance. Still, as we 
are all troubled with wanderings, absence 
of thought, and visionary ideas, and also 
are subject to over strong feelings and 
passions, we have all the germ or seed of 
mental disease, and it is only in degree we 
differ,—the excess becomes insanity. 

In some, confusion of the ideas, and the 
violence of the passions, are a thing of 
habit, and do not produce actual insanity, or 
permanent madness. I know a man whose 
violence of temper, vindictiveness, and hor- 
rid oaths, upon the most trifling occasions, 
would stamp him a madman, were it not 
that he has been so all his life: and it is in 
the changes which take place in the temper 
and habits, that we are to find matter for 
apprehending the approach of insanity in 
others. Those who attend to their own 
involuntary thoughts, and feelings, and 
habits, as all should do, may be well aware 
of its approach, long before it is visible to 
others. 

Admitting that the remote cause of in- 
sanity may be mental, I must still contend 
that the immediate or proximate cause is 


always physical. For extreme grief or joy, 





or anxious suspense, will cause those physi. 
cal affections that may, with confidence, be 
stated as the immediate cause of the mental 
aberrations called insanity. 

For my best directions respecting the 
prevention and cure of mental derange- 
ment, or insanity, I beg to refer my readers 
to my former letters published in the Impe- 


rial Magazine. 
Tnomas BakEwELL. 
Spring Vale, near Stone. 
————~>-——_ 
ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 


( Continued from Vol. IX. col. 1111.) 


Essay III.—On the Powers by which the 
Operations of the Organic Frame are 
carried on. 


We have stated, that every organized body 
is endowed with that principle, to which 
we have given the term sensibility ; and 
we would now, in continuance of the sub- 
ject, observe, that the sensibility of each 
part, or organ, is peculiar to itself; that is, 
although sensibility is universally diffused 
throughout every part of the frame, yet 
each possessing only its own peculiarly 
modified sensibility, lives, feels, and moves, 
after its own way. Thus, for instance, 
stimuli which affect one organ, produce no 
impression on others ; as the eye is insen- 
sible to sound, the ear to light. Still, 
although the sensibility of all the organs is 
thus modified, and peculiar to themselves, 
the whole conjunctively work together to 
one common end,—their mutual preserva- 
tion and improvement, and the preservation 
of the individual. 

With regard to contractility, which may be 
said uniformly to accompany sensibility, there 
is one modification which I have hitherto 
omitted to mention,—a modification, which 
organs in a healthy state never exhibit, 
when influenced by their natural and proper 
stimuli, namely, contractility at the same 
time involuntary and sentient, or per- 
ceived,—that is to say, an action which 
occurs independent of the will, over which 
the will has no power, and of which we 
have at the same time complete perception ; 
as in the example of an electric shock, 
which, as every one knows, will produce 
powerful muscular contractions, perfectly 
mvoluntary, of which, however, we are as 
perfectly aware. Voluntary and perceived 
contractility attends upon, or is associated 
with, percipient sensibility; or, as it may 
be termed, perceptibility. Involuntary and 
insensible contractility is associated with 
latent sensibility, 
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From this view, we may easily satisfy 
ourselves of the existence of two modes of 
feeling, and of two sorts of motion,—a 
sensibility, by virtue of which certain parts 
send to the brain the impressions they 
receive, to be there objects of conscious- 
ness, and by which we are aware of our 
own existence, as well as of that of the natural 
world around us; and a different mode of 
sensibility, belonging to all organs without 
exception, and which are all that some 
wee These are adapted and sufficient 
or the exercise of the functions of nutri- 
tion, and by means of which the organs 
appropriated to this purpose are kept in 
action, and preserved in their natural state. 
There are also two kinds of contractility,— 
the one in virtue of which certain organs, 
obedient to the will, exercise the contrac- 
tions which it determines; the other, inde- 
pendent of the will, and which manifests 
itself by actions, of which we have no 
more intimation than we. have of the im- 

ressions by which they are determined. 
‘his latter modification of sensibility and 
contractility, is that which we see manifested 
by vegetable life, and which many species, 
as the sensitive plant, the fly-trap, and 
others, so remarkably exhibit. 

The latent sensibility, however associated 
to animal life, at least in the higher orders, 
differs considerably in one of its characters 
from that of the vegetable world, viz. the 
power it has of being altered and modified 
by circumstances, and of elevating itself 
to perception ; and we would observe, that 
when organs endowed with this species of 
sensibility become the subjects of disease, 
they assume a new character, and manifest 
a percipient sensibility—often acute to the 
highest degree. The stomach, for example, 
when in health, possesses no conscious per- 
ception of the presence of natural food, 
which, when that organ is suffering under 
inflammation, produces the most intense 

ain. 

: On the contrary, we find that percipient 
sensibility may be altered by habit, (with 
reason termed second nature,) and degene- 
rate into the datent: so that what before 
was felt, and even occasioned pain or unea- 
siness, ceases at length to communicate 
sensation. Sensibility and contractility, 
which offer very considerable shades of mo- 
dification and difference in different indivi- 
duals, according to age, sex, temperament, 
&c., have been by physiologists not unaptly 
compared to a fluid flowing from a given 
source, which may be exhausted and re- 
plenished, drained and consumed, distri- 
buted equally or unequally, or occasionally 
even concentrated in peculiar parts. 

109.—voL. x. 





In childhood and youth, these two pro~ 
ies are in the activity and per- 
ion; but as age advances, they diminish 

more and more rapidly till death, The 
livelinesss and frequency of impressions 
quickly wear out, and exhaust the sensibi- 
lity ; and in organs, as, for instance, the 
muscles that have been long exercised, con- 
tractility shares the same fate, and rest and 
repose are necessary, as it were, for their 
refreshment, when the properties are again 
restored to their natural energy. 

Under particular circumstances, sensibility 
appears to forsake every part of the system, 
and to become as it were concentrated in 
one part or organ ; the rest appearing at the 
same time almost totally deprived of it. 
For instance, if any part be suffering acute 
pain, or cgimjcaaltmaiaten or pain of 
a more moderate degree be: inflicted in 
another part,—this, (which otherwise would 
have been felt as irksome,) during-the con- 
tinuance of the more violent, will not ‘be 
regarded, or even noticed. During sleep, 
percipient sensibility and voluntary con- 
traction are in some measure suspended ; 
and this suspension is either more or less 
complete, according to the healthy sound- 
ness of the repose. 

In the warm climates of the south, it is 
observed, that sensibility is more lively, and 
more easily excited, than in the inhabitants 
of more cold and northern regions. In the 
natives of Italy and Spain, and especially 
of Africa, we find a sensibility irritable to 
the highest degree: in the latter, it often 
happens that the slightest wounds produce 
convulsions, locked jaw, and death; which 
are of comparatively unfrequent occur. 
rence in these northern climates, as sequels 
to trifling injuries, and then only in persons 
of a morbidly irritable constitution. 

When the muscular powers are more 
than usually developed, the nervous powers, 
if I may use the expression, appear to 
suffer a proportionate diminution ; that is, 
there appears to exist a kind of opposition 
between the force of muscular contraction 
and the sensibility of the nerves. Hence 
it is observed, that those whose athletic 
force is immense, are sluggish in their 
motions, contracted in their intellects, and. 
with difficulty roused to active exertion of 
any kind: they are, for the most part, but 
slightly affected by ordinary impressions. 
It seems as if an extra degree of stimulus 
were required to rouge the slumbering 
energy of the muscular powers, which, 
when once roused, and not till then, dis- 
play the extent of their efficacy. 

The sensibility which the higher orders of 
animals possess, depends, as we have before 
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stated, upon the nerves, and is in fact a 
property connected with them, and essen- 
tially inseparable from their nature; but 
those animals which possess no distinct 
nervous system, or rather perhaps in whose 
contexture distinct nerves have not been 
discovered, appear at once endowed with 
sensibility (latent,) and its companion, con- 
tractility, in all their parts and organs; 
throughout the structure of which it would 
seem that they were essentially diffused ; 
and indeed in these orders of beings, the 
two properties just mentioned are 80 
blended, that the separate existence of each 
as a distinct principle, cannot be conceived 
or und » except as abstract qualities. 

. Percipient sensibility or perceptibility, is 
the power which certain nerves possess of 
receiving an impression, and of transmitting 
#t to the brain, and the impression thus 
received is termed a sensation. ‘ This we 
have stated before; but it may be asked, Is 
it proved that the nerves are the organs of 
sensation ? or that they do transmit impres- 
sions to the brain? For the proof of this, 
we can appeal to observations and number- 
less experiments ;—it is found, for example, 
that if any principal nerve be divided, or 
even compressed, the or organ over 
which such nerve is distributed, becomes at 
once insensible. Thus, if the optic nerve 
be injured, loss of vision is the conse- 
quence ;—if the spinal cord be hurt, the 
limbs below the injury become paralyzed ;— 
if the brain be suffering pressure, either 
from too great a volume of blood circulating 
in the vessels ramifying over it, or from 
blood effused upon its surface, apoplexy, 
paralysis, and death, are the results. 

In advancing to direct our inquiries 
respecting the impressions received through 
that power of the nerves termed percipient 
sensibility, we shall observe, in limine, that 
a distinction is to be drawn between the 
vividness of sensation, and the accuracy 
with which the mind judges of objects by 
sensation, or, as it is termed, accuracy of 
feeling. 

The first time that any stimulus acts upon 
the senses, it in general produces a vivid 
sensation; but the liveliness and vividness 
of impressions become diminished in pro- 

jon as the action of such stimulus on 

senses is repeated; and by these 
means, the sensation may be at length 
almost annihilated ; which effect is pro- 
duced in common language by habit. 
Sensations can, in some degree, be ren- 
dered, at will, more vivid and intense ; and 
the author of our frame has also endowed 
us with the faculty of moderating and 
diminishing them. Thus, if we wish to 
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render a sensation as impressive as possible, 
we dispose the organs of sensation in the 
most advantageous manner,—we direct the 
whole nervous sensibility to one particular 
s—we receive but a small number of 
impressions at the same time, applying all 
our attention to them:—hence, a great 
difference is established between merely 
seeing, and regarding attentively; between 
hearing, and listening. On the other hand, 
when we wish to moderate the vivacity of 
any sensation, we either generalize (if the 
term be allowed) the nervous sensibility, or 
direct it intently to another object ;—for 
instance, if I happen to be in a room 
where conVersation is passing, to which I 
wish not to listen; if I direct, by a sort of 
mental force, my attention to some object, 
as the examination of a painting, or engage 
myself in thinking on a subject which re- 
quires a more than common exertion of the 
mind,—I shall not hear a word of what is 
y ere and the same effect will be pro- 
uced, if I abstract my attention totally 
from every thing around me, and fix my 
thoughts, as it were, on vacancy, assuming 
a state of mental abstraction, called reverie. 
We have already previously observed, 
that it is through the medium of sensation 
we become aware of our own existence, 
and the existence of surrounding objects. 
The sensations by which we acquire this 
knowledge, various and complex as they 
may be, have been, by some writers, re- 
ferred ultimately to two classes, viz. plea- 
sure and pain; and although numberless 
sensations which we perpetually experience, 
appear to exeite in us neither the one nor 
the other, we must not too hastily conclude 
that this arrangement is without foundation ; 
for let us reflect on the modification which 
habit produces—how soon even pain be- 
comes less irksome, and pleasure a matter 
of indifference; and remember how those 
circumstances, which on their first occur- 
rence produced feelings of delight, are now 
little noticed by their continuance or fre- 
quency ; at the same time considering also, 
how in childhood, when the system is as 
yet new to the crowd of sensations which 
are about to call forth the exercise of untried 





faculties, no occurrence is indifferent, but a 


cause, either of pleasure or of pain, and we 
shall be more ready to yield our assent. 
Besides, too, it must be allowed, that 
although numberless sensations (and it is 
wisely so ordered by Providence) do not 
draw us from our duties by the pleasure or 
pain they communicate, a slight or unusual 
increase of any of such sensations imme- 
diately determines it decisively to the one 
state of feeling or the other. 
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It is by a wise and merciful arrangement, 
that without any process of reasoning, 
without the aid of reflexion, we instinc- 
tively withdraw from whatever inflicts pain, 
and are so led to avoid at once whatever 
militates against the safety and preservation 
of our animal frame ;—and hence arises a 
natural love of pleasure, which, were we 
like the brutes that perish, it would be well 
to indulge in; but which reason and reli- 
gion teach us to enjoy with moderation, or 
forego altogether, when (as is too often the 
case) such indulgence would render us use- 
{ess and unworthy members of society, or so 
swallowed up in sensual pursuits as to forget 
purer and higher pleasures in a world where 
pain and sorrow are not known. 

We have already intimated, that sensa- 
tion supposes a common sensorium, to 
which every impression must be referred. 
Hence certain animals of the lowest rank, 
we may conclude with reason, feel nothing ; 
or at least, nothing analogous to what we 
call pain or pleasure; and here again we 
see proofs of wisdom. These animals are 
all incapable of avoiding injuries, to which 
they are continually liable; hence, did they 
feel, their existence must of necessity be 
one of unavoidable suffering; but such is 
their organization, and their tenacity of life, 
that they are not only divided into parts 
with impunity to themselves, but the parts 
in many animals become distinct existences. 

With respect to accuracy of feeling, (and 
in this expression we would include all the 
senses, ) we have to remark, that it is acquired 
only by practice and experience ; and hence, 
the eye is enabled to judge correctly of size 
and distance, as well as of the minute grada- 
tions of colour. For example: to an in- 
fant, or to one born blind, but whose sight 
has been lately restored, distant objects 
seem as near as those that are so; for a 
knowledge of perspective, of relative size 
and proportion, is yet to be gained ;—by 
degrees, however, the eye begins to discri- 
minate with accuracy, and at length the 
sense is perfect. It is thus also, with regard 
to the ear,—it is, for the most part, prac- 
tice alone, which enables us to distinguish, 
by the medium of this organ, between dis- 
cord and harmony, and every modulation 
of sound; aud by practice, the sense of 
taste likewise becomes refined and discri- 
minating. An equally complete perfection 
of all the senses at once, seems almost im- 
possible to be acquired; for it has been 
observed, that a more than usual develop- 
ment of one is generally attended by a 
deterioration of the rest; and that when 
one is lost, some of the others are rendered 
moreacute, Thus, in the blind, we often see 
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an extreme liveliness and vigour of feeling, so 
that by’the touch alone many are able to 
distinguish even the varieties of colour : this 
faculty, of course, is gained only by habit 
ety wer te carat but were the organs 
of all senses perfect, such a result 
would never arise, even from the most 
assiduous application. . 

The different senses, as they are termed, 
although by all the animals of the 
higher class, that is, by mammalia and 
birds, are not disposed among them in the 
same d 3 nor even among all the 
tribes of which the human race is com- 
posed ; since it appears, that different na- 
tions are more or less gi in various 
points, according to their necessities, habits, 
and modes of life. For instance, man, in 
civilized society, endowed with vision suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct, possesses not this 
faculty in so powerful and extensive a degree 
as the Arab or American Indian ; but over 
the most gifted in this respect of the human 
race, many animals, especially of the fea- 
thered. tribe, have amazing advantage: 
The eagle, towering above the clouds be- 
yond our sight, or seen only as a dark 
speck in the sky, surveys the wide extent of 
the mountain-range or plain below, and 
marks his prey at an almost incredible dis- 
tance. The sense of smell in the dog, the 
vulture, and many other animals, is ex- 
tremely acute and discerning ; for it is by 
the exercise of this faculty principally, that 
they are enabled to procure their food. 
But to man, having no need of this, and in 
every climate depending on means far dif 
ferent for his support, Nature, bountiful, 
but not lavish, has denied a gift, which, if 

in so great a degree, would be of 
no utility, if not an actual disadvantage. 

In the sense of hearing, as it respects 
distance, although man is inferior to many 
animals, none possess an ear so highly 
discriminating and susceptible ; nor does it 
appear, that in other animals this delicacy 
(as far as they do possess it) can be cor- 
rected and improved ;—among mankind, 
however, we must allow considerable dif- 
ference to exist. Some individuals, for 
instance, are susceptible, from birth, of a 
peculiar pleasurable emotion from certain 
successions of modulated sounds, termed 
music ; and the individuals thus deriving 

leasure, are said to have a musical ear, 

0 others, on the contrary, music affords no 
pleasure ; and some can scarcely distinguish 
one tune from another. Still, however, a 
taste for music may be acquired, provided 
the ear be capable of diseriminating well 
between each variety and modulation of 
tone, or, in other words, be, as it is commonly 
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termed nice. I think we must allow, that 
a nice and a musicaé ear are distinct from 
each other; for (though it commonly may 
be so) it does not follow that an ear, pos- 
sessing great discrimination between sounds, 
should derive much pleasure from them ; 
yet still, by such an ear, a musical taste 
may certainly be acquired. 

With regard to other animals, although 
some are delighted by melody, or a succes- 
sion of simple sounds, yet it does not 
appear that they derive that peculiar grati- 
fication from harmony which man so uni- 
versally enjoys, or at least may, by culti- 
vation. . 

The sense of taste, we may reasonably 
conclude, man to possess in a degree de- 
cidedly superior to that of all inferior ani-. 
mals ; for although he is certainly unable 
by this faculty to distinguish poisonous or 
noxious substances, from those of a con- 
trary nature, which we see exemplified in 
many animals, especially of the herbivorous 
class, by their rejecting those plants whose 
effects are known to be injurious to them ; 
yet as this faculty is evidently the result of 
an instinctive perception, and therefore un- 
connected with delicacy of taste, it will 
hardly be allowed probable, that, as it is 
unnecessary, they should possess it in a 
higher, or m so high a degree of perfection 
as man, in whom we know this sense to be 
capable of such modification and refine. 
ment. The class of birds and fishes are in 
this point, beyond dispute, considerably 
below man and the mammalia; and yet 
these are also able to discriminate in the 
choice of their food, being guided merely 
by instinct, Hence, as it appears that it is 
by instinct that the lower animals are 
guided in the selection of food, refusing or 
accepting, according as it dictates, and 
not liking or disliking from a refined deli- 
cacy of taste, there is no reason why this 
endowment, in a degree equal to what man 
enjoys, should be assigned to them, as some 
physiologists have ventured. 

{n the sense of feeling, a property dif- 
fused so universally throughout all animated 
nature, man stands supremely pre-eminent. 
To every part of the frame this power 
belongs, but the hand alone can distinguish 
and appreciate;—it is the regulator of 
the sight, and corrects its errors and mis- 
takes,—it informs us of the size, figure, con- 
sistence, dryness, or humidity, and to a 
certain degree of the temperature, of bodies ; 
and is, besides, capable of a degree of 
perfection scarcely credible.- But among 
the brute creation delicacy of touch is not 
necessary; nor is it indeed compatible 
with their mode of existence. Yet if we 





survey the animal world, we shall find that 
each, according to the intellectual powers 
(we crave a license for the expression) of 
the class or-order to which it belongs, 
possesses this sense, refined to a greater or 
less extent; for it would seem, that be- 
tween the powers of judgment and reflec. 
tion, and delicacy of touch, there exists a 
considerable connexion; as if the latter 
was given to inform, aid, and direct these 
mental operations, and bring more accurate 
information upon objects, of which juster 
ideas will thus be gained, and on which 
the mind may thus be more advantageously 
exercised. But as none approach man- 
kind in mental powers, so none in this 
respect also are equally endowed. Indeed, 
if we except the ape tribe, whose anatomi- 
cal configuration approaches closely to that 
of man, we do not find any orders of 
beings endowed with, and using the hand, 
like man, as the grand organ of touch, and 
capable of such exquisite improvement. 

But among the assembly of lower ani- 
mals, the elephant stands conspicuous, 
unique, and remarkable for this peculiar 
organ of touch, with which nature has in- 
vested him ;—he has not a hand, but his 
— with what may well be called a 
nger at its extremity, and which is sensi- 
tive and pliable, gives him a vast and 
decided advantage. He is thus enabled 
not only to gather his food, which he does 
by means of this instrument, and convey it 
to his mouth, but to pick up and examine 
substances extremely minute ; the perform- 
ance of many actions, evincing much skill and 
intelligence, may have probably surprised 
those of our readers who have seen the 
noble animal lately destroyed at Exeter 
’Change ;—docile as hé was, it was not a 
little singular to witness the dexterity with 
which he used this organ of touch, and the 
precision with which he applied it; cir. 
cumstances indicating at once its endow. 
ment with a considerable degree of sen- 
sitiveness. 

But as it respects the brute creation in 
general, although many animals, as the 
squirrel, the cat, and others, make a con. 
siderable use of the arm, if it may be so 
called, and are certainly furnished by its 
means with the sense of touch to a limited 
degree, still we do not find this member 
terminating in a hand—flexible, and capa- 
ble of such extensive power, and variety of 
motion—so exquisitely sensible also as in 
man. We find no distinct and accurately 
formed fingers, covered with a soft cushion, 
composed almost entirely of one mass of 
nervous.fibres, and a network of vessels ; 
on the contrary, in all animals in which 
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even an approach to the human hand is 
discovered, we find this ofgan ill-shaped, 
or indistinctly divided,—the fingers are not 
tapering, nor protected by a broad ex- 
anded nail ;—this is constructed in such, 
‘or retaining or lacerating, rather than for 
serving as a defence to the multitude of 
nerves, with which the fingers in man are so 
abundantly supplied. 

It may not perhaps, be foreign in this 
place to remark, that the presence, absence, 
and relative perfection of the clavicle, or 
collar-bone, in animals, furnishes a charac- 
teristic mark of the degree of motion en- 
joyed by the arm, (as we venture to call it,) 
and consequently, of an organ of greater or 
less similitude to the human hand, as it 
regards use and sensibility. For example, 
in the horse, cow, &c, the motion of the 
fore-limbs is confined, being merely pro- 
gressive ;—in these the clavicle is wanting, 
and their foot bears not the slightest resem- 
blance to the hand, either in configuration 
or sensibility ; but, on the contrary, in the 
ape we find a perfect clavicle, and an arm 
and hand differing but in few points from 
the human, and enjoying perfect freedom 
of motion. In the squirrel, the mouse, and 
others, the clavicle, though existing, is 
imperfect; the hand bears a much more 
distant resemblance to the human; the 
power of rotatory motion in the arm is 
more circumscribed; the nails are formed 
for seizing and retaining, and the sensibility 
of the hand is inconsiderable. Below these 
animals, are the feline tribe ;—the cat, for 
instance, has a still less perfect clavicle, 
and the motion of the fore-limbs is still 
more limited, while the foot or paw, (for 
here it cannot be called hand,) incapable of 
holding or grasping objects, as in the squir- 
rel, is furnished with nails, destined to seize 
and lacerate: thus do we find, among the 
inferior mammalia, according to the per- 
fection or absence of the clavicle, a nearer 
or more distant approach to the human arm 
and hand in shape, sensibility, and power 
of motion. 

The sense of touch, properly so called, is 
enjoyed universally by the skin or integu- 
ment surrounding and enveloping the frame ; 
but, as we have intimated, not by every 
part of it in the same accurate degree of 
perfection ; for as this depends, in a great 
measure, on use and habit, (supposing also 
a nicer organization,) where it 1s the most 
exercised in a way accordant with nature, 
it will, of course, be the most perfect. 

The term skin is employed to designate 
a texture, composed of three membranes, 
differing from each other in use and com- 
position ; these are the cutis vera, or true 








skin; the rete mucosum, or mucous web; 
and the epidermis, external membrane, or 
cuticle. The cutis vera is a texture formed 
almost entirely of vessels and nerves,—at 
least, they are distributed most abundantly 
throughout its whole composition. Here, 
numerous minute arteries terminate in 
exhalants,—here the absorbent system com- 
mences, and the nervous filaments end. If 
this membrane be accurately examined, 
multitudes of small papille or eminences 
are found arising from its surface, Saeed 
in regular order, but varying in different 
parts in shape and magnitude: these are 
the dom gw extremities of the nerves, thus 
ele , for the purpose of increasing their 
power of perception, and surrounded by 
a web of most exquisite fineness. In 
those parts where the sense of touch is most 
exercised and in the highest perfection, as 
in the hand and tips of the fae these 
papille are the most distinct and elevated. 
Over this cutis vera is spread the rete 
mucosum, so called from its gelatinous con- 
sistence and net-like structure, being per- 
forated universally by the exhalant vessels, 
absorbents, and nervous papille ;—the 
principal use of this delicate web seems to 
be, to preserve the nerves in a state of 
moisture, favourable to their sensibility and 
action. 

In all climates the colour of the rete 
mucosum is found to vary; but from what 
cause it is difficult perhaps to determine. 
In the negro it is black; in the American, 
copper-coloured ; in the Asiatic, tawny or 
olive; and in the European, from a dark- 
ness almost equal to the negro, to a white : 
in fact, it would seem, that as we recede from 
the temperate climes to the tropic, or to the 
pole, the skin gradually assumes a darker 

ue, till, under the. equator at least, it 
becomes completely black. 

The rete mucosum we have stated to be 
gelatinous ; and to prevent the evaporation 
of moisture, and preserve it in its natural 
state of humidity, it is entirely covered by 
the epidermis, or cuticle. This is a thin, 
transparent, and insensible membrane, being 
supplied neither with nerves nor vessels of 
any description. If minutely examined, it 
is found to be abundantly perforated in 
every part by the orifices of exhalants 
and absorbents, commonly called the pores ; 
but besides preventing evaporation, the use 
of the epidermis is also to cover the nervous 
papille, and thereby moderate the sensa- 
tion, too vivid, and amounting to pain, 
which the actual contact of even the most 
delicate bodies would produce. When 
removed, as by blisters or scalding water, 
the epidermis is quickly reproduced, but 
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by ‘what precise process, is still doubtful.— 
Some animals shed the cuticle periodically, 
entire like a sheath, as serpents ; from other 
animals it is thrown off in the form of 
scales or dust, a new cuticle being pre- 
viously prepared, Besides these natural 
changes, it undergoes others, as thickening 
from pressure, which we may observe in 
the palms of the hands, or soles of the feet, 
sometimes assuming the consistence of horn. 

The cuticle offers a variety of appear- 
ances in different animals, from a texture 
soft and delicate, and even like mucus in 
some aquatic animals, to scales, shells, and 
plates, constituting a natural armour, 

These are the membranes composing the 
skin; but besides this, there is universally 
or partially between it and the muscles, in 
most animals, what is called the cellular 
membrane. This is a tissue composed of 
membranous cells, formed by the crossing 
of the membrane in all directions, and 
serving as the receptacle for the fat. Its 
use appears to be to weaken the impres- 
sions of external injuries, and protect 
against the effect of changes of temperature 
in the surrounding element; but especially 
to serve as a magazine for the deposition of 
the superabundant nutriment which the 
system is supplied with, to be re-absorbed 
as the wants of the body may require. 
The skin, too, is furnished with various 
appendices ; some to protect against cold, 
others against injuries; these are hairs, 
feathers, horny productions, scales, shells, 
and crusts: but to enter into a minute 
detail on these heads, would be foreign to 
our present design, and would lead us into 
too extensive a field of inquiry. 


W. Martin. 
. eodtenen anaeeaal 


Hammersmith. 


ACCOUNT OF LA PEROUSE. 


Tuts celebrated, but unfortunate French 
navigator, sailed from Brest on a voyage 
of discovery round the world, in August, 
1785, and prosecuted his arduous under- 
taking through the years 1786, 1787, 1788, 
amidst those vicissitudes and incidents 
which are common to such daring enter- 
prises, having under his command two 
frigates, the Boussole and the Astrolabe. 
Of his voyage, discoveries, and incidents, 
accounts were from time to time trans- 
mitted to Europe, and published to the 
world. Thus things continued until the 
month of January, 1788, when he took his 
departure from Botany Bay, intending to 
reach the Isle of France; but was never 
seen, and only indirectly heard of, after- 
wards. Respecting this mysterious and 





disastrous event, the publisher of his 
voyage makes the following observations. 


“The Journal of La Perouse proceeds 
no further. La Perouse, according to his 
last letters from Botany Bay, was to re- 
turn to the Isle of France in 1788. For two 
years France in vain impatiently expected his 
return. Perhaps, the apprehensions of his 
countrymen may have been more agonizing 
than his actual sufferings. Perhaps, he 
has been cast away upon one of the islands 
of the South sea, whence he stretches out 
his arms towards his country for protection, 
We have not now even the consolation to 
doubt that he has experienced some dread. 
ful calamity. We cannot reasonably hope 
that his vessels are still ploughing the sur- 
face of the ocean. It is indeed much to be 
apprehended that this navigator and his 
companions are no more ; or thrown upon 
some frightful shore, lost in the immensity 
of unknown seas, and confined in the 
extremities of the world, to struggle against 


‘the climate, against wild beasts, against 


auen, and against nature. The information 
we have, concerning the fate of this navi~ 
gator, is so imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
that even the idea of his existence is im- 
robable. As we know the route which 
e had intended to perform, and as he 
a number of medals struck on 
occasion of his voyage, these medals may, 
at some future period, point out to us 
nearly in what spot his misfortunes inter- 
rupted it.” 

Anxious for the fate of their adventurous 
countryman, the National Assembly of 
France, amidst all the convulsions of the 
Revolution, passed a decree, early in 1791, 
that an expedition should be immediately 
fitted out in search of La Perouse. Two 
ships, accordingly, sailed from Brest in the 
September following, and continued their 
voyage during the years 1792 and 1793 ; 
but although they pursued the track he was 
supposed to have taken after he departed 
from Botany Bay, every attempt proved 
unsuccessful. Of the commander and his 
crew no information could be obtained, nor 
could they learn that any vestiges of his 
ships, supposing them to have been 
wrecked, ever been discovered. 
Conjecture, indeed, taking an advantage 
of this melancholy mystery, over which 
silence had thrown her impenetrable 
mantle, was always ready to supply the 
place of fact ; and from the en of his 
disappearance, suppositions, perhaps as 
numerous, as plausible, and as unfounded, 
as those which have been advanced re- 
specting the author of Junius’s Letters, 
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having heen thrown into circulation, have 
hovered over the fate of this unfortunate 
adventurer. 

The following article, which we par- 
tially copy from the Sydney Gazette, of 
New South Wales, will be read with much 
interest, as tending to throw some light on 
the destiny of this celebrated circum- 
navigator. 

“ Count de La Perouse. 
“ (From the Hobart Town Times, Feb, 16.) 


« We last week mentioned having received 
some interesting information, which a 
to throw some light on the fate of 
the unfortunate French admiral, Count de 
la Perouse, and pledged ourselves to give a 
detail of the circumstances this week. The 
following statement we have been favoured 
with, and, as we can place dependence on 
the veracity of our correspondent, we lay it 
before the public as we received it :”— 
“<¢On the 8th of January 1810, I was 
sent on shore with several other men, from 
the ship Sydney Cove, Capt. Charles 
M‘Larren, at the South Cape of New 
Zealand, in order to procure seal skins. 
After leaving the vessel, I made towards 
the shore, and was some distance from it, 
when it began to blow a gale of wind 
directly off shore. This forced me to go 
into a bay near the cape, contrary to my 
wish, as I had passed it before, and saw 
that it was iron bound, having no beach. 
I proceeded to the north-west end of this 
bay, to procure the best shelter I could, 
and found, to my surprise, an inlet. At 
the end of the inlet there was a pebbly 
beach, where we hauled up our boat for 
the night. The next morning one of my 
men told me he had found a mast near 
the beach; .I went to look at it, and 
found it to be a ship’s top-mast, of a very 
large size. It was very sound, but to all 
appearance had lain in the water a long 
time. It was full of turpentine, which 
of course had preserved it. As I was 
compelled by contrary winds to remain 
three days in this inlet, I had time nar- 
rowly to examine this mast; I measured 
it, and found its length 64 feet from the 
heel to the upper cheeks. There were 
two lignum vite sheaves near the heel, 
which I took out. Each of these sheaves 
was 16 inches in diameter, had an iron 
pin, two round brass plates, a quarter of an 
inch thick, and four small iron bolts or 
rivets, which went through the sheaves, and 
the two brass plates to secure them. I have 
been some years in the British navy, and 
am well assured that this bushing was not 
English, On taking off the plates from 
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the sheaves, I found inside each of the 
plates No. 32, which was, without doubt, 
the number of the vessel the mast be- 
longed to.—Every ship in the British 
navy is numbered, and I doubt not it is 
the case in other countries. When the 
ship came for me and my men, I in- 
formed Captain M‘Larren about the mast. 
He looked at the work, and gave it as 
his opinion that the bushing was French. 
He observed, that he did not know of 
any vessel that was ever lost on that coast 
that required a topmast of that size, ex- 
cept the Endeavour, which was. towed 
into Dusky Bay, and every thing. belong- 
ing to her got on shore. I am inclined to 
believe that this top-mast belonged to the 
vessel in which Admiral de la Perouse 
sailed, which was never heard of since a 
month after she left Botany Bay, at the 
time Governor Philip was about forming a 
settlement at that place. It is well known 
that he shaped his course for New Zealand ; 
and it is very likely he might have been 
lost on a very dangerous double reef, called 
the ‘ Traps,’ which is about twenty miles 
out at sea, nearly opposite to where I found 
the mast. The Traps were not charted 
when De la Perouse was on discovery. The 
Sydney Cove was nearly lost on them one 
night, and I understand Mr. Kelly, our 
harbour-master, had also nearly fallen a 
victim on them. I had almost forgotten to 
say, that, at Captain M‘Larren’s request, 
I gave him the sheaves and the mast to 
carry them to Europe, but as the ship he 
sailed in was confiscated at Rio de Janeiro, 
it is probable they may have been lost. 
Captain M‘Larren, however, is still sailing 
out of Rio, and it is very likely he has 
some memorandum which will corroborate 
this statement of mine—the greater part of 
which I have taken from my log. 


“«W. Nicuots.’” 


“From the foregoing, it appears more 
than likely that the mast discovered was 
4 of the wreck of La Boussole, in which 

la Perouse sailed, especially when we 
consider his being about to proceed to the 
coast where the mast was found, when the 
last tidings were heard of him. The ques- 
tion aj now to rest wholly u the 
me 8 which, if the pn ye La 
Boussole, proves the identity of the mast 
beyond a doubt—at all events, it leaves 
room for much conjecture, which can only 
be confirmed or refuted by proving what 
vessel No. 32 belongs to, which has been 
lost in these seas.” 

The gleams of light which a concurrence 
of circumstances had cast over the probabie 
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disaster of La Perouse, accompanied with 
some faint that, although himself 
should be » a few solitary survivors of 
his crew might be found, either on some 
desert island, or incorporated among 
savages, caused another vessel, called the 
Research, to be fitted out on the forlorn 
adventure. Of her success, the following, 
from the Sydney Gazette, dated May 28th, 
1827, is all the information that has thus 
far transpired. 

At the Mallicollo Islands was found, by 
Martin Buchurt on board the Research, the 
guard of a sword on which was engraved a 
cipher, of which the annexed is a correct 


copy. 








It is worthy of observation, that this en- 
graving expresses not only the initials of the 
navigator’s name, Jean Francis Galoup 
De La Perouse, but also every letter both 
of it and of the words Astrolabe and 
Boussole, the ships which he commanded. 
The masonic emblem evidently means 
Frere Macon Franco’s. Should the Re- 
search be so fortunate as to discover the 
spot where this illustrious navigator was 

ipwrecked, although it is possible that 
some of his crew may be alive, it is not 
probable that La Perouse will be found 
among the survivors. He was born in 
1741, and would in 1827 be 86 years of 
age. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SEASONS. 





These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.” 





“Fottow me,” said the sage, “and I 
will lead thee to the valley of the Seasons.” 
I obeyed my conductor, and he brought 
me to an eminence, from whence looking 
down, I beheld a vale beautiful as Thessa- 
lian Tempe. - “ Let us descend the hill,” 
said the old man, “ and sit down by yon- 
der fountain ; from thence we shall perceive 
the seasons and their attendants; listen 
attentively to their songs, and I will explain 
to you the duties of each spirit, as it passes 
by.” We descended to the fountain, and 
sitting down on the turfy bank, beheld four 
beautiful females, each of whom was sur- 
rounded by many attendants. The princi- 
pal figures glided after each other in a 





wreathed dance, and the sylphic crowd 
wove their mazy path among them. ‘ The 
four chief spirits which thou seest,” said 
my interpreter, “ are the genii of the Sea- 
sons ; and the others are their messengers, 
which are sent forth, each at the appointed 
hour, to minister the blessings of the Highest 
to all the kingdoms of the earth. Behold,” 
continued he, “ the one which advances 
towards us ; she has a chaplet of wild flowers 
on her ivory brow, her countenance is beau- 
tiful as the blush of opening morn, and her 
white garments float chastely on the balmy 
gale. It is. Spring; she soars over the 
mountains, shedding her dews, and flies 
througli the valleys, dropping her flowers ; 
she scatters beautiful foliage on the forests, 
and clothes the hills with verdure. She 
approaches ; you will hear her sing.” 


SPRING. 


Here in my garden, I fly, I fly, 

Gathering blossoms and early flowers ; 

The first pale primrose I can espy, 

And the jasmine that pe@ps from the shady bowers. 
I gather them both, and fly and fly, 

Where nectarean dew distils, 

Then on the clouds of heaven I lie, 

To water the valleys and little hills. 


Over the earth I fly, I fly, 

Smiling upon the furrowed land, 

The seeds burst open wherever they lie, 

And nature looks happy on every hand, 

Unto the folds 1 fly, I fly, 

To bring forth the young of the laden dams, 

And the green fields echo as I pass by, 

With the bleatings of sheep and the playful lambs. 


The genius of the Spring went by, and 
another spirit approached us, wearing a 
coronet of pearls: she held an urn in her 
two hands, and her rainbow-coloured wings 
were wet with dew. “ This,” said my 
guide, “ is the genius of the Showers; she 
is the favourite companion of Spring, and 
follows closely after her, sprinkling the 
earth at intervals with water from her silver 
urn.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE SHOWERS. 


Nightly I go to the coral cell, 

Where the spirits of the waters dwell. 

And oft as I visit their ocean cave, 

They fill me this urn from their own blue wave; 
Drops such as these there are none—there are 
Save in that fountain stream alone. (none 
Oh they are beautiful as they distil, 

On the hap + vale and the quiet hill. 

At break of, ay my dewdrops shine 

On the rose, and lily, and eglantine. 

The peasaut goes forth to his work, and beholds 
All that the hand of Spring unfolds. 

pt pen the lark in his morning hymn, 

And prays to that God who hath succour’d lim; 
When evening comes, he renews his vow 

Of thanks, when he sees the colour’d bow, 

‘That arches and melts while I gladden the plain 
With precious drops of the early rain. 


“ The spirit which now advances,” said 
my companion,” is the genius of the soft 
winds, She wears a crown of seven stars. 
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With a plume of the ostrich she rules the 
gales of spring. At her command they 
waft the seeds of plants and flowers across 
the earth, and scatter them in desert places, 
so that the waste ground is glad, and flou- 
rishes.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE SOFT WINDS. 


Swiftly over the vale below 
My fleecy gondola glideth ; 

And mountetb above the rocky brow, 
Where the proud eagle abideth. 

Ariel, as 1 sweep along, 
His fairy horn is blowing, 

A white pl oe is my gonfalon, 
Over the valleys flowing. 

When the sun is nigh to the west, 
And the linnet is hastening home, 

And the crow wings her way to her airy nest, 
To some favour'd spot of the earth I come. 
By a silver river sitting, 

Hark to the music that rolleth along, 

From the skiff with white sails flitting, 

*Tis the boatman singing his evening song. 
From the lonely watch-tower, 

And the castle’s turreted height, 

There comes, on the breeze of the midnight 


The a... voice—All’s well—Good night. 

When this spirit had passed, many others 
glided before us, on whom my conductor 
made no observation. Of these, one held 
a green blade of corn, a second carried a 
variety of beautiful blossoms, and a third 
had a wreath of wild flowers on her head, 
and a pastoral crook in her hand. Then 
appeared a beautiful form, having her 
golden locks gathered into a silken net, and 
a band of roses bound on her brow. Her 
laughing blue eyes, her glowing cheek, the 
swelling of her pure bosom, which the 
faint lawn veiled but did not conceal, ex- 
hibited a vision of female loveliness not to 
be described. She reclined on a cloud of 
odours, and held in her hand a wand of 
gold. “This,” said the sage, “is the 
genius of Summer. She goes forth to ma- 
ture the fruits of the earth, that the promises 
of Spring may be answered by the gifts of 
Autumn.” 

SUMMER. 


I_ come from the Libyan plain : 
The king of beasts fled before me: 
I wav’d my wand o’er the lion, 
And he retired. 
I have been where the serpents are ; 
I looked on them, and they shrank 
Back into the brakes and thickets : 
The great serpents ! 
I fly o'er the sandy desert ; 
The camel sinks under his load ; 
The pilgrim faints ere he can reach 
The water springs. 
I visit the temperate climes : 
The peasants cast aside their coats ; 
And smiling girls help them to turn 
The new-mown hay. 
The shepherd drives his bleating flock 
To the sheepfold, and the shearer 
Clips the cumbrous fleece from their backs 
With sounding shears. 
109.—voL, x, 





The youths and maidens leave the fields, 
And rest beneath a spreading tree, 
They dance under its shady boughs 

In the twilight. 

The old man bade me look on the right 
hand. I obeyed, and beheld a dark cloud, 
which opened and discovered a female 
figure sitting in a pearly car; she had on 
her head a coronet of the water-lily, and 
held an ivory sceptre, having the lotus 
flower on the top. “ Behold,” exclaimed 
the sage, ‘the genius of the Water Streams, 
the most benevolent of spirits. She brings 
the little rivulets from a thousand hills, and 
they flow among the valleys. The traveller 
drinketh of her brook on the way, and 
lifteth up his head. Her fountains are filled 
with pure water; some of which are hid- 
den in the chaste recesses of the grove, and 
there the shepherdess bathes in unrobed 
innocence. All nature is refreshed by the 
cooling streams which distil copiously from 
the clefted rock, at the touch of = sceptre.” 
THE GENIUS OF THE WATER STREAMS. 


Come away from the sultry beam 
To the grot, and the cooling water stream ; 
While the orb of the sunrolls on 
beep toy 3 steep to the point of noon— 

en the listless shepherd at length is laid, 
And the panting flocks lie down in the shade. 
When the hills are scorched and the verdant meads 
And the flowers of the valley hang their heads, 
Then come away from the sultry beam 
To the grot and the cooling water stream. 


Fainting traveller, turn thee aside 

From the trackless desert that opens wide ; 

Give the rein to thy camel, and he will bring 

Thee wearied and faint to the water spring. 

Then in the shade of the palm-tree lie, 

That veils the sun and the scorching sky; 

And wait till the dawn of early day, 

Before thou resume thy desolate way ; 

Then haste o’er the sands, that the march may be 


done 
Before the heat of the day comes on. 


“ Lycidas, the Arcadian,” said the old 
man, “‘ fed his flock at the foot of Orexis. 
He was humble and happy, kind-hearted 
and beloved. But in an evil hour ambi- 
tious love took possession of his heart, and 
rendered him a prey to melancholy and 
discontent. Listen, while I repeat the tra- 
ditional history which is told of him, and 
learn to adapt your desires to your circum- 
stances, and to wish for nothing which your 
situation in life renders unattainable.” 


LYCIDAS, (an Eclogue.) 


Where high Orexis lifts its awful brow, 

Begirt with clouds which bide the vale below, 

Whose giant shadow, as the sun descends, 

With stealthy pace o’er all the land extends, 

The Arcadian sat ; what time Apollo strung 

His mighty bow, and shining quiver slung, 

Till, spent with toils, he lighted in the west, 

And sunk enamour’d on the sea-nymph’s breast. . 

The shepherd daily watch’d bis fleecy throng, 

And cheer’d them with his pipe and rural song. 

Long he had lived unknowing and unknown, 

= though obscure ; and. happy, though 
alone, 
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He had no thought of beauty, wealth, or fame, 
A simple rustic boy, and Lycidas his name. 


But lately, as the bleating flock he led 
At even to the neighbouring fountain’s head, 
Lo, a bright virgin - A the water stood ; 
He knelt, and hail’d the genius of the flood. 
No goddess she, nef one of heavenly race ; 
A crimson hue suffus’d her lovely face. 
Oppress’d with shame, her eyes to earth were cast, 
She caught her spotless robe, and fied in baste. 
Her name Narcissa, Arcas’ royal maid, : 
She at this hour had sought the cooling shade. 
Her garments laid aside, her hair unweav’d, 
In the pure spring her beauteous limbs had lav’d. 
But in the moment she had left the flood, 
To Lycidas, confest, the maiden stood. 


Often he wanders to that hallow’d stream, 
And stands entrane’d in love’s delirious dream ; 
Or sitting at Orexis’ foot, complains 
Of pastoral life ; but pipe or rural strains 
Delight no more. Within his untaught breast 
He finds a strange, but not unpleasing guest ; 
He thinks of nothing but Narcissa’s charms, 
And burns to clasp the maiden in his arms : 
But dares not hope that such elysian joy 
Is in reserve for him—a shepherd boy. 


A lofty spirit was now approaching us, 
and the rushing of his wings was like the 
noise of a cataract. His eyes were piercing 
as the lightnings, and his gaze could not be 
endured ; yet I perceived that his coun- 
tenance varied: at this moment it was 
benevolent, and in the next it threatened 
destruction. At first it appeared to me 
that his right hand was flaming, but, on his 
nearer approach, I perceived that he held 
in it an avenging sword. In his left 
hand he carried an olive branch. His 
wings were distended for flight, but his feet 
rested on the Thunder-cloud. I hastily 
inquired of my guide the name of the 
mighty spirit before us. “ It is the genius 
of the thunder-storm,” said he; “ he is the 
terror of the sons of men, when power is 
given him from above to smite with the 
sword of Almighty vengeance. Then the 
palaces of kings, and the cottages of poor 
men, fall together; the high places are 
thrown down, and the beautiful city is 
made a heap of stones. Then the mighty 
ones of the earth tremble, and perceive that 
there is a God on the earth. But so great 
is the divine mercy, that not often will it 
oe this spirit to go forth a destroyer. 

ven while he launches the shaft of the 
rapid lightnings, and calls to the muttering 
thunders, which then re-echo through the 
caverns of the earth, and roll along the 
vault of heaven ;—even then he is bid to 
shake the olive over the land; and, so far 
from injuring mankind, to give them a 
blessing in the storm. He purifies our 
atmosphere with the lightning, and destroys 
the pestilential and unwholesome_vapours, 
whose pestiferous breath would else blight 
the fruits of the earth, and scatter disease on 
man and beast.” 





POPP ORE ene aennrrner 


THE GENIUS OF THE THUNDER STORM. 


He who sitteth above the water-flood, 
Earth His fvotstool, the outstretch’d heavens His 


tent, 
Who hath remained on His throne a king 
For ever and ever. 


He hath clothed mine arm with mighty power. 

Tl’ Eternal, high and lifted up, above 

The sons of men hath prepar’d the thunder, 
And the rapid lightuings. 


He filleth His storehouse with the hailstones ; 

The Lord of hosts mustereth the battle : 

The avenging sword, the shield, and the spear, 
He giveth unto me. 


He commandetb the storm, and I depart; 

The black clouds rise above the lofty hills, 

And stretch over the vale which lies beneath, 
And the rain descendeth. 


The ocean rocketh from its lowest bed ; 
The lightnings enter into the dark cave ; 
The earth is remov’d from her foundations, 
At the voice of the thunders. 


The roarings of wild beasts fill the forest : 
They who dwell in cities look on each other ; 
The mariner is afraid at the storm, 

And seeketh the haven. 


The voice of the Lord calms the elements, 

The thunders and lightnings and the rain, cease ; 

The clouds break and depart, and the earth smiles, 
For the tempest is past. 


A spirit of benevolent aspect now ap- 
peared. Her brow was bound with a 
wreath of vine leaves, and the juice of the 
grape stained her temples. She had in one 
hand a sickle, and in the other a few wheat 
ears. She was attended by two beautiful 
spirits, one of whom bore the cornucopia, 
from which the most rich and luxunant 
fruits were continually falling; the other 
spirit carried no emblems of her office, but 
her countenance wore a look of angelic 
loveliness. ‘* Behold,” said the sage, “ the 
genius of the Autumn, and adore the bene- 
ficent Being who. hath commanded her to 
render the fruits of the earth in their season. 
All these whom thou seest are but the ser- 
vants of the Highest; it is theirs to execute 
the behests only of One far mightier than 
they are. Therefore, whilst thou admirest 
and reverencest these beautiful ministers, 
remember that they are only ministers of 
Him, who ordaineth both the early and the 
latter rain, and changeth the times and the 
seasons. Plenty attend’ upon Autumn, 
and pours on every hand the blessings of 
Omnipotence ; she points to the folds full of 
sheep, and to the waving valleys, which stand 
so thick with corn, that they both laugh and 
sing. Happiness also is in her train; that 
chaste happiness, whose smile beameth on 
the heart when the hungry soul is filled, and 
the drink of the thirsty faileth not. 

AUTUMN. 


°Tis sweet when the fruits of the earth are rife, 
To see preeminent o’er blessings given, 

And foremost in a grateful holy strife, 

Tie yellow harvest bow its headto heaven 
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And the sou! who hath pass’d to her transient rest 


The reaper resting in the heat of noon, 
Beneath some friendly shade, nor until even 
Holds her cool urn i’th’ air, and day be gone, 
Renews his labour by the friendly moon. 


Tis sweet to see the poor ones pick the grain, 

The crumbs which fall from their rich masters’ 
hands, 

Sharers in common with the feather’d train, 

They gather not in barns, nor crop the lands 5 

And yet their heavenly Father doth bestow 

Sufficient for their use ; he fills their hands 

From His own garners: thus His blessings flow 

For all mankind, the mighty and the low. 


Theirs is the happiness without alloy, 

The grateful duties of the harvest done, 

Who shout loud carol, and their songs of joy, 
Returning from the field, what time the moon 
Shines beautiful ; the generous master leads 
Where the full board his numerous guests employ, 
The laugh and joke go round, and pleasure spreads, 
Till thankful, they arise, and seek their quiet beds. 


The next spirit who approached us was 
crowned with cypress, and held in her 
hand an oaken branch, whose withered 
leaves fell, and strewed her path as she 
swept along. “ This,” said the old man, 
“jis the genius of the Falling Leaves. 
Her countenance, and her employment, 
are mournful alike. She casts a melan- 
choly and desolate glance on the forests 
and the green vales, and the beauties of 
nature fade beneath her awful gaze. Let 
mankind attend to the lesson which her 
duties inculcate, and remember that nothing 
earthly endureth for ever. Neither should 
they forget, that she only wraps the fields in 
transient gloom: Spring will return to 
scatter her blossoms and flowers: on the 
desolate earth. The dreariness of Autumn, 
and the ravages of Winter, will be repaired 
by the sweet influence of the vernal sun.” 


THE GENIUS OF THE FALLING LEAVES. 


Hast thou not heard the autumn blast, 
Sweep moaningly along, 

Like a sad spirit that hath pass‘d, 
Unblest by the funeral song? 


Hast thou not seen, as the cold wind blew, 
The star-beam of the night, 

Fitfully shining in heaven’s deep blue, 
Through her curtain of clouds of fleecy white? 


And where lay the pride of the forest tree, 
And the lowly shrub that grew around ? 
The blast which blew so drearily 

Had scatter’d their beauty onthe ground. 


You could not take up one fallen leaf, 
And seek to find the parent bough, 
Without an impression of strong belief 
That all as they lay were equal now. 


Before my chill and piercing breath 

The tree and shrub alike must wither, 

And the Autumn of life, and the blast of death, 
Will lay the sons of men together. 


And who shall take of the mould’ring clay, 
And say of it, this was a king? 

For when the spirit hath gone away, 

The body is nought but a perishing thing. 

The trees, which seem so withered and dead, 
A spirit of life retain, 

And in the Spring they will lift the head, 

And blossom forth again. 
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In hope and in peace with the Giver, 
Shall arise at the last to the fields of the blest, 
And flourish for ever and ever. 

A spirit, severe in countenance, suc- 
ceeded to the last. Her form was hid in 
the numerous folds of her dark robe. “Ex- 
tending her bloodless arm, she held towards 
us a withered branch covered with the 
hoar frost. This is Winter,” said my 
guide, “a spirit whose influence is still 
more withering than that of the last. Ob- 
serve how languidly the stream flows at her 
approach ; the flowers droop upon their 
stalks, and the music of the feathered song- 
sters is hushed.” 

WINTER. 


I come not to deform the year, 

Nor wasting ruin spread, 

Nor cast the freezing snow-storm drear 
Upon th’ unshelter’d head 

Unbid of Him who riles alone 

Above, beneath the sky, 

The First, the Last, the Eternal One, 
Mightier far than I. 


He bids me touch the streams that flow, 
And bind in icy chains ; 

At his command I shed the snow, 
Which covers all the plains ; 

And loose the stormy winds that beat 
Upon the humble shed, 

Where, in his cheerless, rude retreat, 
The wanderer makes his bed. 


Ye desolate, who shrink beneath 

The cold and wintry blast, 

Ye feel the bitterness of death, 

But soon it will be past. 

There is a land of joy and peace, 

*Tis where the seraphim sing; 

For there the Winter’s storm gives place 

To an eternal Spring. 

“ They are gone,” said I, in a tone of 
sorrow: “there is the valley, but its in- 
habitants are fled.” “ They are gone,” 
answered the old man; “ but let not the 
lesson they have taught us depart with them. 
‘ All things are in his hand whose praise 
they seek ;’ not a leaf falls to the ground 
unseen of the Creator. Remember this in 
the hour of repining and discontent; be 
grateful for the good bestowed, and patient 
under the evil inflicted ; and learn to per- 
ceive, in every occurrence of human life, 
the directing influence of the God of the 
Seasons.” 

Tuomas Rost. 
Priestgate, Peterborough, 
October 12, 1827. 
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ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, SCENERY, AND 
CEREMONIES. 

(From our Indian Correspondent:) 7 
Axourt five o’clock this afternoon, 10th July, 
1826, I took a ride to the banks of the 
Sungum, now a broad rapid river, though 
but two weeks ago passable on foot. As 
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I descended the bank, near some of the 
Hindoo temples and tombs, I perceived a 
number of persons preparing to burn a 
corpse, and I rode onwards to imspect 
their manner and conduct. They had 
piled, to the height of two feet, round 
cakes, made of cow and horse dung, 
which the natives use for fuel, owing to 
the expense of wood: they then removed 
the body from the rude hearse upon which 
it had been brought, and placed it upon 
the pile, its face upwards, with the head 
to the river. This hearse or litter 
is made of two long poles of bamboo, 
with shorter pieces laid across to connect 
them. 

An old woman, among others, was en- 
gaged in arranging the fuel; she appeared 
to put something into the mouth of the 
deceased :—another poured oil close to 
the head, and there first set fire, then 
at the feet. They then hurried on the 
cakes a foot above the body, covering 
the face, however, with care, and shortly 
the whole heap was ignited. The coolies, 
who had brought the fire materials, now, 
as is their custom, began a terrible squab- 
ble about their cowries or shells, 34 or 
35 of which make a pice, 72 pices to a 
rupee. The friends of the deceased sat 
in a circle a short distance from the pile, 
and talked. Indeed, all of those employed 
in this shocking process seemed little 
affected, saving one old woman, appa- 
rently the wife of the departed ; she, every 
now and then, set up a kind of cry, wrung 
her hands, and then continued her assist- 
ance at the pyre. There was something 
very afflicting in these movements of sor- 
row, and the feelings they produced were 
melancholy indeed. 

When the young and the gay are cut 
off in their bloom and their mirth, we 
feel sadness, and freely shed the tear of 
regret. But different are the sensations 
that “arise, when we behold haggard age, 
itself almost within the grave, moaning 
over the aged partner of its life, especially 
if the objects be poor and desolate. The 
rich widow has anxious friends, eager to 
offer consolation, and to procure the 
means of enjoyment through the remainder 
of life: but this poor old decrepit being, 
having lost the one, perhaps the only one 
who cared for her, is left a burden to 
those around her, without hope, without 
comfort. 

When at Colabah, near Bombay, every 
night we could see the whole opposite 
strand, Malabar-point, in a blaze, from 
the number of these human roastings. 
T ‘once rode up to one; the man who 





attended, drove his long pole or poker 
into the body, which fizzed:—when he 

reeived me turn away in disgust, and 
sickened by the stench, he laughed. The 
different castes have all their own mode of 
making away with the dead. 

September 12th, 1826. Captain H. 
and myself having accepted Mr. M—’s 
invitation to accompany himself and his 
brother to the bridge of Neera, the junc- 
tion of the Rajah of Satarah’s, and the 
Company’s territories; we set out at five 
o’clock this morning, ascended the very 
high Ghauts, over which an excellent road 
has been constructed, and arrived at Sa- 
soor to breakfast: the distance is about 
18 or 20 miles. Mr. M. was ordered on 
this journey by Mr. Elphinstone, to 
receive, as his deputy, the. Rajah of Sa- 
tarah, who is now on his way to pay a 
visit to the governor. Sasoor is the best 
town I have seen; there is a beautiful 
temple and a palace, the latter is not 
occupied.—3 o’clock P.M. we mounted 
fresh horses, and sat out for Jejuree, 
10 miles distant. Arrived there, we 
encamped in a fine cluster of mango 
trees, on the borders of a spacious tank. 
—13th. We set out for the bridge of 
Neera; our road lay amongst stupendous 
hills, and the cool breezes rendered the 
first part of our ride pleasant. It is con- 
sidered that the climate on this side 
the Ghauts is much more healthy than at 
Poonah ; for, although the aseent is very 
great, the descent on the Satarah side is 
comparatively inconsiderable. At the bridge 
there is one building, half bungalow, half 
fort, but we preferred our tents. The 
Neera, during the monsoon, like almost 
all rivers in India, is broad and rapid ; 
the bridge, which is built of wood, is 185 
yards long, and is supported by 56 beams 
on each side. Towards sun-set we could 
almost imagine we were near the sea, 
from the roaring of the water, and the 
high winds which blew continually. A 
despatch arrived from Col. Briggs, the 
resident at the court of the Rajah, stating 
the number of men, &c. it was nec 
to provide for, viz. 50 elephants, 3000 
camels, bullocks, tattoos, and horses, and 
5000 men; the number, however, turned 
out to be much less. 

14th. Bathed in the Neera, and amused 
ourselves with shooting, this day.—15th. 
The Rajah’s camp could be perceived at 
the distance of four miles on the other 
side of the river.—16th. At 2 o'clock 
this morning the stores, &c. of the Rajah 
began to pass, and a precious ragamuffin 
set it was; at five the more orderly part 
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of the suite crossed; shortly after, the 
Rajah himself appeared, and drew up on 
our side of the river, reviewing his troops 
as they galloped past him. He is a 
middle-aged little man, and seemed to be 
as proud of shewing his horse as most 
other natives. Excepting his body guard, 
of a hundred horse, clothed in yellow, 
blue, and white, he has no regular troops. 
We supply his highness with an army. 
His cavalry defiled over the bridge one by 
one; then came his elephants, led horses, 
and women. The palanquins his women 
are borne in, are very splendid; the wo- 
men themselves are never seen. Youth 
appears the greatest charm in this country ; 
the Rajah’s wife, who has already had a 
daugiter, is only 14 years of age. Passing 
the defilé was the only thing which at all 
approached our ideas of eastern magni- 
ficence; but even this is all show, ele- 
phants, and slaves. 

We encamped about six miles onwards. 
The Rajah’s banner is attached to a long 
pole;"it is very large, and of a dingy 
yellow colour; his tents are all surrounded 
by a canvass wall. At 3 o’clock Mr. M. 
was introduced to his highness. He was 
sitting upon a raised sort of dais. You 
take off your shoes on entering his black 
majesty’s presence: salaam he returns not, 
but remains cross-legged. It is said, that 
when sir Lionel Smith went, at the depo- 
sition of the former prince, to release this 
gentleman from the prison in which he 
had been confined all his life, he did not 
salaam sir Lionel. 

17th. Halted at Jejuree, and encamped ; 
on the road we passed eleven elephants, 
some very large, some small. They had 
bells of different sizes attached to them; 
the music is not very disagreeable. We 
had our tent pitched under the same 
beautiful mango trees. The wild pea- 
cocks flew around us, and numbers of 
monkeys were gambolling about on all 
sides. The young monkey, if alarmed, 
attaches itself to the belly of the mother, 
and is thus carried along. Our ieave of 
absence having now expired, we were 
obliged to say farewell to our friends. 
We set out by moon-light for Poonah, 
lost our way, (no unusual circumstance 
where there are no roads,) descended the 
lower Ghauts, and grateful were we to 
find ourselves at Poonah, at nine in the 
morning, with whole bones. 

19th. We prepared for the entrance of 
the Rajah into Poonah. Our troops 
formed a lane, and the Rajah, attended 
by the commander-in-chief, the governor 
&e. passed through it. The whole gar- 





rison was out; the artillery fired a royal 
salute. The Rajah rode a very spirited 
charger, whose neck was ornamented with 
massive gold chains. On the 20th I went 
to see the Rajah’s camp: at Parbuttee, he, 
his brother, and favourite boy, were sitting 
on the cold rock, (with about 100 torches 
flaming around them,) on their way to pray 
in the temple on its summit. 

On Thursday the 2ist, an order being 
issued, inviting every body to a durbar, 
or court, at government Bungalow, I at- 
tended. The floor of the bungalow was 
covered with superb Persian carpets, too 
beautiful almost to tread upon. At the 
farthest end of the spacious room were 
placed four chairs satin-covered, upon a 
raised dais, covered with red cloth with 
silver fringe. On each side of the room 
were placed rows of seats, the right hand 
of the dais for the great (native) men, 
the left for the Europeans. As the former 
arrived, they made their salaam to the 
governor, and took their seats according 
to rank. In about an hour, the guard of 
honour saluted. 

The salute fired, hundreds of torches 
threw around their glaring blaze; the 
mighty yet humble elephants bowed low ; 
and the Rajah of Sattarah, attended by his 
brother, officers of state, &c. amidst a 
thousand voices, resounding his rank, and 
shouting salaam, entered the room, the 
Rajah having hold of the governor’s hand, 
his brother, the commander - in - chief’s, 
The brother sat in the right-hand chair, 
his highness next, then the governor, and 
next the commander-in-chief. Behind 
stood some who gracefully undulated rich 
tubes filled with feathers, and a dew of 
rose - water refreshed the space around ; 
then there were the government servants 
dressed in red and gold, holding high 
sticks. of gold. I cannot attempt to 
describe the Rajah’s dress: suffice that it 
was cloth of gold beautifully tinged and 
minutely figured. In his turban he wore 
a splendid brooch, round his neck long 
rows of and precious stones, on 
his fingers diamonds of a large size, &c. 
He is a fat, short, common-looking man, 
chubby cheeked, with large laughing eyes. 
His brother is a finer looking man than 
his highness, though not so intelligent. 
Besides the sword in his hand, which 
all natives have, he had a shield slung on 
his back. 

Then approached the great men, touch- 
ing the earth with their right hand, and 
bending forward. As their salaam is 
offered, the name and rank of each is 
vociferated. The Rajah does not return 
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it; he scarcely looks at them, but moves 
his hand as permission to sit. One, an 
old man, and a great warrior, was sup- 
ported to him, having lost an arm, and 
being, they say, filled with balls received 
in battle. Then came forward the dancing 
gitls: the song and dance were accom- 
panied by the bells on their ankles. I 
cannot say I admire their singing, which 
is accompanied by instruments somewhat 
like our guitar. They say our music .is 
not to be compared to theirs. The sub- 
stance of their song is love, not unfre- 
quently tinctured with much indecency. 
Large salvers, holding wreaths of flowers 
for the neck, plumes for the turban, and 
bracelets, made of a white flower of very 
strong perfume, like the jessamine, were 
now brought in, and placed in regular 
rows on the floor before the dais. These 
were headed by small silver bottles con- 
taining oil of sandal, rose-water, &c. 
then there were salvers holding pastry, 
and small packets of betel-nuts, cloves, 
and spices. 

The governor now placed a wreath, 
plume, and bracelets on the Rajah ; after- 
wards upon his brother; took the oil of 
sandal, and with a little spoon r a small 
quantity upon the handkerchiefs they held 
in their hands, sprinkled rose-water over 
them, and then took a handful of pastry, 
betel-nut, &c., and gave it to them, but 
they immediately handed it to one of their 
servants, these gifts being merely form. 
The rest of the black gentry, whose rank 
entitled them, received the garlands (as 
mentioned above) from the Persian inter- 
preter, not excepting the Rajah’s favourite 
boy. The governor afterwards presented a 
small gold box to the Rajah, and a silver 
one to the Rajah’s brother. Presents are 
really made to a large amount, (the above 
being merely form,) at least if we may call 
that a present, the value of which is esti- 
mated, and the like value returned. 

As it is deemed indecent, by the natives, 
for women to appear in public, the governor, 
with his accustonted kindness, had _pro- 
vided a tent, which looked into the bun- 
galow, only divided by a thin screen, and 
the ladies had thus an opportunity of view- 
ing the wonders. 

In about two hours his highness and 
brother were conducted, as led in, to a 
small tent, to see the Chinese drums, 
(fireworks) they are said to cost 500 
rupees each. The firework is the shape 
ofadrum. Fire being applied, the bot- 
tom falls out, and there descends a superb 
illuminated Chinese pagoda; shortly falls 
another scene of a most grand and im- 








posing appearance, and so it continues 
for an hour; these unfortunately had been 
damaged by rain or carriage, and did not 
go off as well as they ought. This ended, 
the black gentlemen were conducted as 
heretofore, and in the race-course a scene 
was displayed indescribable ;— hundreds 
of rockets, Chinese drums, and different 
coloured lights, burst upon us at once, 
The night was very dark; the works were 
extended over a very large circle, which, 
together with the discharge of artillery, the 
splendid dresses of the Rajah, &c. and 
on one side his elephants waiting with 
their magnificent howders, and covering 
of massively worked cloth of gold, formed 
a sight more imposing and eastern than I 
had conceived. 

At last all ceased ; the Rajah ascended 
into his howder by a ladder carried on 
one side of the elephant, the animal 
having been ordered to kneel ;—and here 
let me again mention with what ease 
these huge animals are managed, and 
how docile and tractable they are: half 
a dozen ascended on the outside behind 
his majesty, and, lighted by hundreds of 
torches, proc to the camp at Par- 
buttee. An excellent stand-up supper was 
prepared in one of the governor’s tents, and 
champagne in profusion. After supper I 
went to look at the notch. Ina comer 
of the room, those not singing (only three 
girls sing at one time) were sitting cross- 
legged; some of them very pretty and 
fairy-like. 

22nd September. We were under arms 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon, for a review 
for the Rajah; though rather an unplea- 
sant hour in these tropical climates. 
Many a hearty soldier’s blessing the 
Roger got (as our boys call the Rajah.) 
We worked away until quite dark, and 
got a complete wetting into the bargain. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JANUARY. 


Tue Sun enters Aquarius on the 20th, at 
56 minutes past 11 in the evening. The 
Moon is full on the 2nd, enters her last 
quarter on the 9th, her change takes place 
on the 17th, and she enters her first quarter 
on the 23rd. She is in apogee on the 2nd, 
perigee on the 16th, and in apogee again 
on the 29th; she passes Saturn on the 2nd, 
Jupiter on the 11th, Mars on the 12th, 
Mercury on the 15th, the Georgian planet 
on the 17th, Venus on the 18th, and Saturn 
again on the 29th. 

The Georgian planet is not a conspi- 
cuous object during this month, on account 
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of his proximity to the Sun; he is in con- 
junction with that luminary on the 19th, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning. Venus is 
gradually attaining a greater elevation 
above the horizon at sun-set, and will con- 
sequently be observed as the mild pre- 
cursor of evening.. She sets on the ist at 
37 minutes past 5, and on the 25th at 46 
minutes past 6. She is at first below the 
two first stars of the Goat, marked by 
Bayer a and 6; from these stars she 
rapidly recedes, and directs her course to 
the second of the constellation Aquarius, 
and the fourth of the Goat, which are 
marked 6 and 3; she passes between these 
stars on the 17th, nearest 6 Capricorni, and 
afterwards rapidly recedes from them, 
passing under the eighth of the Water- 
bearer, which is marked $; on the 24th 
she finishes her course a little to the west 
of X Aquarii, the eleventh of the Water- 
bearer: during the month she forms a sca- 
lene triangle with 6 Aquarii and 6 Capri- 
cornii; on the 12th and 21st she forms an 
isosceles triangle with these stars, the 
second of the Waterbearer being the sum- 
mit; on the 8th and 26th she also forms 
an isosceles triangle with them, the fourth 
of the Goat being the apex; on the 8th 
and 12th she is observed to the west of 
these stars, and on the 2ist and 26th to 
the east of them: on the 19th she has 11 
digits, or 11 twelfth-parts, of her dise illu- 
minated on the western side, her apparent 
diameter being 11 seconds, 

During this month the planet Saturn is 
in that part of his orbit which is nearest 
the Earth; being in opposition to the Sun, 
on the eighth, at 30 minutes past 1 in the 
morning: he rises on the 1st at 22 minutes 
past 4 in the afternoon, when he is noticed 
a little to the east of the fourth of the 
Twins, marked by Bayer 6; he gradually 
approaches this star, and passes it on the 
16th, being only 2} south of it; he is 
afterwards observed between 6 and 3 Ge- 
minorum, gradually receding from the 
former star. During the month he forms 
a scalene triangle with Betelgeux and Pro- 
cyon, and on the 10th an isosceles triangle 
with them, a Orionis being the summit. 

_ Mars and Jupiter are still in a very 
interesting position with regard to each 
other, and are conspicuous objects in the 
eastern hemisphere during the mornings of 
this month. Mars rises on the 1st at 41 
minutes past 2, and Jupiter 13 minutes 
afterwards, when they may be observed 
near each other, Mars being to the west. 
They are both noticed to approach the first 
of the Balance marked a. Mars rapidly 
approaches Jupiter, and passes him on the 
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4th, at 4 in the afternoon, at the distance 
of 34'to the south. The conjunction takes 
place when the planets are below the 
horizon, otherwise it would be a most 
interesting object. He is noticed on the 
following morning to the east of Jupiter, 
on the 8th he passes a Libre, directing his 
course under y Libre, which he passes on 
the 25th ; on this day he rises at 19 minutes 
~ 2. Jupiter passes the first of the 

ance on the morning of the 24th, and 
rises on the 25th at 27 minutes past 1: 
his first Satellite enters his shadow at 3 
minutes 32 seconds past 5 in the morning 
of the 11th. An eclipse of the same Satel- 
lite takes place at 56 minutes 58 seconds 
past 6 in the morning of the 18th; it is 
also immersed in his shadow at 18 minutes 
48 seconds past 3 in the morning of the 
27th; his second Satellite is eclipsed at 
48 minutes 49 seconds past 4 in the morn- 
ing of the 10th. 

Mercury is approaching the Sun, and 
will not be visible this month. He crosses 
the ecliptic in his descending node on the 
5th, and is in aphelio on the 15th. Ina 
future number we shall describe the prin- 
cipal nebula and double stars in the con- 
stellation Canis Major, which was men- 
tioned in our last, together with some 
interesting telescopic objects in the heavens. 
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AN ESSAY ON A NEW METHOD OF CLAS- 
SIFYING THE FIXED STARS. 


Ir is to the ancient Greeks. and Chaldeans 
that we are principally indebted for our 
present method of arranging the stars: they 
not only placed their gods, but also their 
heroes and the principal events of their 
history, among the stars. To the ancient 
constellations the moderns have added some 
new ones, and Mr. Bayer has greatly im- 
proved the system by distinguishing the 
stars of each constellation by the letters of 
the Greek alphabet. 

This way of arranging the stars, it’ must 
be confessed, is more curious than scientific, 
as no such figures exist except in the imagi- 
nation; and they are of no use to science, 
since they refer to nothing but heathen my- 
thology and fabulous history, things that 
have been done away with ages ago, and I 
hope will never be revived again.—There 
is also some difficulty in learning to trace 
out these. constellations, though by means 
of the celestial globe this may readily be 
done for any particular time ; but to look 
at the heavens, and distinguish the constella- 
tions and the particular stars belonging to 
each of them, without that instrument, must 
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SOOT PLA DES: 


require more practice and observation than 
almost any other method of classification. 

The system that I am going to lay before 
my readers I think is much preferable to 
the old method, and is so unconnected with 
it, that it may be put im practice with- 
out rejecting the ancient constellations. It 
is as follows :— 

1. Let the sphere, whose poles are the 

les of the ecliptic, and whose equator 
is the ecliptic, be divided into eight parts 
by circles drawn parallel to the ecliptic ; 
these parts I shall for distinction’s sake de- 
nominate heavens: the first, beginning at 
the north pole of the ecliptic, and extend- 
ing from thence to 22}° degrees, i. e. to 
latitude 67}° ; the second heaven extending 
from lat. 67}° to lat. 45°, and so on of the 
rest, each zone or heaven being 22}° in 
breadth. To each of these heavens I shall 
give a particular name, and every name 
must begin with a different consonant, for 
reasons that will be hereafter explained. Their 
names are as follows, beginning at the 
north pole of the ecliptic :— 


Degrees. Degrees. 
1. Northern Heaven . - Lat. 90 to 674 
2. Heaven of Hebrus - - - 67} to 45 
3. Heaven of Doris - - - - 45 to 224 
4. Heaven of Gallus - - - - 22} to 0 
5. Heaven of Mentha - -- 0 to 22} 
6. Heaven of Phorcus - - - 224 to 45 
7. Heaven of Linus - - - - 45 to 67} 
8. Southern Heaven - - - - 67} to 90 


2d. Again: suppose this sphere to be 
divided into twelve equal parts by six me- 
ridional circles cutting the ecliptic and the 
heavens at right angles, intersecting at the 
poles of the ecliptic, each division being 
30° in breadth counted on the ecliptic, and, 
in order to answer my design, I must give 
to each of these spaces a name beginning 
with a different consonant ; their names are. 
as follows, beginning at the sign Aries and 
ending at Pisces: 


1. Bithon - - - - - Long. Oto 30 
2. Creon - -------= 30 to 60 
3. Geryon -------- 60 to 90 
4. Latona- -----.-- 90 to 120 
5. Midas - - -----..- 120 to 150 
6. Sinon - ----.-.- 150 to 180 
7. Pandora ---....-- 180 to 210 
8. Rhea ~-------.- 210 to 240 
9. Telephus- - - - - - - - 240 to 270 
10. Xanthus - -----.- 270 to 300 
11. Feronia - ------- 300 to 330 
12. Nereus--- ---.--. 330 to 360 


By the intersections of these spaces, which 
for distinction’s sake we may denominate 





Regions, the whole heavens are divided into 
ninety-six parts, each of which may be dis- 
tinguished by means of names. Thus, we 
may say the Region of Creon, in the 
Northern Heaven ; the same in the Heaven 
of Mentha, &c.; the Region of Feronia, in 
the Heaven of Doris, &c. 

3rd. Now, let each of these parts be sup- 
we to be subdivided into ten parts, which 

shall call Mansions, by lines drawn paral- 
lel to the ecliptic, each Mansion being 2° 
15’ in breadth. The names of these Man- 


sions are as follows, supposing those on the 


north side of the ecliptic to begin southward 
and proceed towards north, and those on 
the south side. of the ecliptic to begin north- 
ward, and proceed southward :— 


1. Regia 6. Scamander 
2. Vulcan 7. Nessus 
3. Medea 8. Herse 
4. Lachesis 9. Phemone 
5. Galatea 10. Titan 


4th. Suppose these Mansions to be di- 
vided into ten other parts by lines crossing 
the former at right angles, dividing each 
Region into one hundred Areas, each hav- 
ing 2° 15’ of latitude and 3° of longitude. 
These I shall distinguish by the properest 
consonants of our own alphabet, beginning 
at the west of every Region, and proceeding 
towards the east. They are as follow: 


4. B 6. M 
2c * 7. N 
3. F 2 
4.G 9. R 
5. L 10. 8 


The names of the Heavens, Regions, and 
Areas, are chiefly taken from the heathen 
mythology. I thought that these would be 
preferable to any other on account of their 
being obsolete, and therefore not liable to 
be confounded with other names or things. 
I would have taken Greek letters for the 
names of the Areas, but I thought this might 
rather confound my scheme with Mr. 
Bayer’s method. 

By means of these divisions the whole 
heavens is divided into 8x 12x 10x 10= 
9600 parts or Areas, each of which may 
be distinguished from the rest as follows :— 
thus, we may say the Area of B in the 
Mansion of Herse, in the Region of Latona, 
in the Heaven of Mentha. The Area of 
F, in the Mansion of Medea, in the Region 
of Latona, in the Northern Heaven, &c. &c. 

5th. Let the six magnitudes of the fixed 
stars be designated by the six vowels A, E, 
1, O, U, Y, in the order in which they 
stand. 
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By means of the initials of the names, 
&c., a name for every star may be formed, 
by placing them as follows: Place, 1st. 
The initial letter of the name of the Heaven 
in which any star is situated. 2nd, Next 
place the vowel representing the magnitude 
of the star. 3rd, Then the initial letter of 
the name of the Region in which it is. 
4th, After this, place the initial of the name 
of the Mansion. 5th, Then place the vowel 
A, if but one star in the Area of that magni- 
tude. 6th, And lastly place the letter of 
the Area, and this will in every case form a 
word, which I propose to be the name of 
the star; and when there are several stars 
of the same magnitude in one Area, the 
magnitude may be designated by the first 
vowel, and for the greatest star of that mag- 
nitude put the vowel A. In the second 
place, and for the star that is next in size, 
put E; and for that which is next to this, 
put I; and so on of the rest. 

I will illustrate this doctrine by one 
example. Let the star be the Alpha of 
Virgo, otherwise denominated the Virgin’s 
Spica—whose latitude is 2@ 2’ 25” S. 
and longitude 21° 19’ 47” in ~. Now, it 
appears that this star is in the Heaven of 
Mentha; I therefore put down M; and 
since it is of the first magnitude, the next 
letter will be A, and now it stands M A: 
again, it is in the Region of Pandora, hence 
the next letter is P, which I place thus 
MAP: it also appears that it is situated in 
the first Mansion Regia, therefore R is the 
next letter which I place thus, MAPR: 
now again I place A, because this is the 
greatest star of the first magnitude in this 
Area, according to the preceding rule, 
which makes it stand MAPRA. - The Area 
in which the star is situated is P, which I 
also put down, and it makes MAPRAP, 
which is the name of the star: and in case 
there are several other stars of the same 
magnitude in this Area, I call the next in 
size Maprep, and the next to this Maprip, 
&c.; but if they differ in magnitude, such 
difference must be noted by the first vowel. 
If we pursue the same course with the a in 
the south scale of «. lat. 0° 31’N. long. 
(corrected. to 1820) 12° 35’ in mj, magni- 
tude 2, its name will be Gerral. It 
must also be observed, that this sphere will 
make a revolution on its axis in the course 
of 257483 years, in consequence of which 
504” must be added to the longitude, for 
every year after the epoch or point of time 
for which they were arranged. The small 
variation of the ecliptic may also be cor- 
rected. Two very useful propositions oc- 
cur from this doctrine. The first is, the 


place and magnitude of any star being given, | 
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its name is also given. Second, The name 
of any star being given, its place in the 
heavens, and its magnitude, are given : these 
may be exemplified by the preceding 
examples. The number of different names 
is abundantly sufficient for all the visible 
stars in the heavens, and many more. It 
is evident that the number of names 
formed by this combination must be ex- 
pressed by 8 X12 X10 X10 x6 x6= 
345,600, but the number of visible stars 
is not more than 3000; hence, the asser- 
tion is evident. 

If any +e. who has time and abilities, 
would undertake to classify all the stars that 
are visible to the naked eye in this part of 
the world, such a plan could not fail of 
being useful; and if any star happens to 
fall upon any of the division lines; it may 
with propriety be classed to that Area to 
which its latitude or longitude extends, but 
probably this may not many times occur. 
Any one may readily discover that, when 
the letters are combined in the way before 
laid down, they will make distinct words, 
as a vowel between two consonants must 
make a distinct syllable, and that this will 
be the case in every name is very plain 
to be seen; and I have taken such names 
for the Heavens, Regions, &c., as I judged 
would be the best for forming the names of 
the stars as elegantly as the case will 
allow. 

Perhaps one objection to this doctrine 
may be, that the names of the stars are 
words without meaning. To this I would 
answer, that the names found by this 
method, will distinguish the stars as well as 
any other: and that such names as Maprap, 
Gerral, &c. are equally as good as Algol, 
Markab, Menkar, &c. And if the names 
have no meaning in them, the members of 
which they are composed have very useful 
and instructive meanings, since they not 
only point out the magnitude of the star, 
but also its place in the heavens; or, on 
the contrary, as was before observed, its 
place and magnitude being given, its name 
is readily known. This method may also 
be usefully applied in the making of celes- 
tial maps, as the initial letters of the 
Heavens and Mansions may be placed on 
the sides; those of the Regions and Areas, 
on the top and bottom ; and the vowels of 
the magnitude may be prefixed to the stars, 
by which their names may be read as well 
as if the whole name was written. 

It may be observed, that if the number 
of the Heavens had been greater, there 
would have been a greater diversity of 
beginnings of the names of the stars ; which, 
in this respect, might have been of some 
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advantage, but since it would have caused 
a disproportion between the Heavens and 
Regions, it is much better as it is, because 
they are so contrived as to agree with the 
polar and tropical circles nearly, and, in the 
division of the Regions, to agree with those 
of the zodiacal signs, therefore these divisions 
are not altogether arbitrary; and if this 
method were to be fully adopted, it could 
neither make innovations nor confusions in 
science, as was charged upon the plan of 
Julius Schiller, and some of the editions of 
Bayer. It may be made practically useful, 
while the ancient constellations remain as 
they are, unaltered. 
Tuomas Cooxe. 
—_—~>———_ 


CAPTAIN COOK’S MONUMENT. 
Whitby, 29th October, 1827. 


“Mr. Eprror. 
Sir,—By inserting the following account 
in your excellent publication, you will 
much oblige 
An Oxp Susscriber. 


Ir has been the laudable practice of all 
nations, both ancient and modern, that 
have signalized themselves by their superior 
skill in the arts and sciences, by their 
regard to the rights of humanity, the hap- 
piness of mankind, or by their heroic and 
warlike achievements, to commemorate 
those illustrious individuals, who have, by 
the force of their superior genius, industry, 
and perseverance, reflected honour upon 
their country, and upon human nature ; 
many of whom, no doubt, will command 
the veneration and respect of the great and 
the good to the latest posterity. 

In taking a survey of the brilliant con- 
stellation of philosophers, statesmen, phi- 
lanthropists, and heroes, to which Britain 
has given birth, who have a peculiar claim 
upon national gratitude, and an indefeasible 
right to the honourable appellation of the 
benefactors of the human race; we cannot 
for a moment hesitate to. eulogize Captain 
Cook, as one of the greatest men in his 

rofession, which this or any other country 
of produced. When we contrast the 
obscurity of his early life, and the slender 
facilities which he for improve- 
ment in science, with the astonishing pro- 
ficiency which he afterwards made, the 
formidable difficulties that he surmounted, 
the invaluable discoveries which have ren- 
dered his name immortal, and the com- 
po and well-concerted plans which 
laid down, and which, if his useful life 
had been prolonged, would have been 
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carried on by himself with the most un- 
remitting vigour; we are struck with 
amazement, and scarcely know which most 
to admire,—the man whose powers, both of 
body and mind, were of so extraordinary 
a cast, as to fit him for enterprises, the bare 
idea of which would have been sufficient to 
deter any one from attempting them, unless 

of that invincible fortitude, which 
was a leading feature in the character of 
this intrepid but cautious navigator—or that 
singular and striking providence which 
seems to have raised him up, and to have 
given him the qualifications peculiarly 
adapted to the high and prominent rank 
which he held among his countrymen, and 
by which he was so well fitted to serve the 
best interests of mankind. 

It is well known, that by the discoveries 
of this illustrious navigator, geography has 
assumed a new face, and become in a 
manner a new science ; nautical astronomy 
is also brought to a much greater perfection ; 
and a vast stock of knowledge has been 

ined, with respect to the ebbing and 
flowing of the tides; the direction and 
force of currents at sea; the polarity of the 
needle, the cause of its variations, &c. &c. 
In short, when we consider the attention 
which this wonderfal man paid to the vast 
variety of objects which embellish the 
page of natural history; the observations 
which he made upon human nature in 
different situations, (for which he had the 
best opportunities of any man living,) and, 
above all, when we reflect that one of his 
greatest objects was to open a friendly 
communication between us and the in- 
habitants of the most distant climes, and to 
diffuse the .blessings of civilization and 
religion among those who were immersed 
in the darkest shades of ignorance and 
superstition;—we are forced to acknow- 
ilen, that the man who was able to pro- 
secute, and in many instances to accom- 
plish, such a noble and benevolent design, 
deserves to have his name transmitted to 
posterity, embalmed with all the honours 
which are the just meed of such as have 
pre-eminently distinguished themselves as 
the friends of humanity, and who have 
made it their particular study to devise 
the most effectual means of enlightening 
and cultivating the condition of mankind. 

Believing, as we do, that the best way of 
encouraging true genius is by rewarding 
real merit, and that the spirit of patriotism 
never displays itself to greater advantage, 
than when it tries to provoke emulation by 
conferring immortality on those who have 
rendered essential service to their country ; 
we feel persuaded that it will be highly 
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ifying to the public in general, and to 
:eaphn Sh off Whitby in particular, to 
know that Robert Campion, Esq. of 
Whitby, and of Earby Hall near Stokeley, 
with that liberality for which he has been 
long, and deservedly distinguished, as the 
patron and supporter of most of our bene- 
volent institutions, has erected the subjoin- 
ed monument on the top of Earby moor, 
entirely at his own expense, as a testimony 
of his high respect for the memory of 
Captain Cook, with the following Inscription 
upon it. 




















Erected to the Memory 
of the 


Celebrated Cireumnavigator, 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, F.R.S. 
A Manin nautical knowledge, scarcely inferior to 


any ; 
{n zeal, prudence and indefatigable exertions, 
superior to most Men. 
Regardless of personal danger, 
He opened an intercourse 


with the 
Inhabitants of the sea 4 Islands, 
an 


Other Parts of the Southern Hemisphere. 
He was born at Marton in this Neighbourhood, 
27th of October, 1728, 
and 
Was massacred at Owhyhee, 
February the 14th, 1779, 
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To the 
Inexpressible Grief and Disappointment of his 
Countrymen ! 
While the Sciences in general, and Navigation in 
a » 
Shall be cultivated among Men: 
While the spirit of Enterprize, Commerce, and 
Philanthropy, 
Shall animate the Sons of Britain ; 
While it shall be deemed the high Honour of a 
Christian Nation 
To spread 
The Enjoyments of civilized Life, and the higher 
Blessings of the Christian Faith, 
Among Pagan and savage Tribes ; 


So long ‘ 
Will the Name of Captain Cook stand enrolled 
Among the most — and most admired 
of the 
Beweractors or tar Human Race. 


As atoken of Respect for, and Admiration of, the 
character and Jabours of that truly great Man, 
who served his Apprenticeship at Sea from Whit- 
by,—this Monument was erected by Rosrart 
Campion, = of Whitby, and Lord of the Manor 
of Earby. The Foundation Stone was laid by 
him on the 12th of July, 1827, being the Anni- 
versary of the Day on which Capt. Cook ‘ com- 
menced his last Voyage, and also of the Birth of 
the Founder. It was dnishea on the 27th of October, 
1827, being Capt. Cook's Birth-day, and wanting 
only one year of °+ 

A Centenary. 


The day’s being fine, both at the laying 
the foundation stone, and at its being 
finished, Mr. Campion and all the family, 
with several friends, were present, and 
after appropriate addresses delivered by 
Mr, Campion on both occasions, “ God save 
the king” was played, with four times four 
cheers, and * Rule Britannia,” with three 
times three, &c. resounded from the top of 
the mountain ; flags were hoisted ; and on 
the latter day a large piece of cannon was 
fired several times. The party, with all the 
workmen, &c. were regaled with wine and 
spirits, &c. 

Earby moor is an eminence, which is 
found, upon trial, to be higher than Rose- 
bury Topping, and, as the dimensions of 
the monument are 12 feet square at the 
base, and 51 feet in height from the surface, 
its appearance as an object of vision can- 
not fail of attracting the attention to a very 
considerable distance north and south, 
east and west, and of being an additional 
ornament to the beautiful and picturesque 
scenery of that part of the country ; forming 
also a conspicuous sea-mark, We cannot 
help remarking, as a singular coincidence 
with Mr. Campion’s peggy Dyas Captain 
Cook left Plymouth on his voyage, on 
the 12th of July, 1776. Itis also remarkable, 
though rather depreciating to the honour of 
our country, that the only individual im this 
kingdom, who has erected a monument 
to the memory of Captain Cook, of whom 
we have any information, previous to the 
ey in Earby moor, is admiral Sir 

ugh Palliser, who had uniformly an un- 
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common - and kindness for this 
illustrious adventurer. This monument is 
a small building, with a pillar, erected on 
the admiral’s estate in Buckinghamshire, 
containing the character of Captain Cook, 
which was drawn up by admiral Forbes, 
to whom he was known only by his merit. 





POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


THE SAINT’S NUNC DIMITTIS ; OR, FARE- 
WELL TO TIME: 


Supposed to be uttered by a Dying Christian, at 
the close of the year 1827. 





FAREWELL, old Time ; ere thou hast reach’d the 


morn 

Thy sun shall gild his wings in an pny $ 
Life’s narrow, stormy Frith, I shall pass o’er, 
And cast my anchor on th’ eternal shore, 
Where all is dateless, endless, infinite, 
And being has no measure but delight! 
Farewell thou sun, and yon bright planets, all 
‘That roll in silent beauty round this ball ; 
I go, I go, to that celestial sphere, 
Where Jesus shines through one eternal year! 
Farewell thou earth; and all that earth contains, 
Thy graceful hills, green meadows, flowery plains, 
I leave thy wave-worn shores without a sigh, 
A Father’s mansion-house, a master’s joy, 
Invite me hence; I unreluctant go 
Where pleasure never wears a fringe of woe! 
Farewell to gold and silver,—wealth, adieu ; 
Ye fly from others, but I fy from you. 
Farewell to honour, I’m enroll’d above, 
My plume, my crest, is Love, redeeming Love ; 
B his dear hand that bled, I read my name 

rote 'mong the living in Jerusalem. 
Farewell to pleasure, vanity, and lies, 
I go to drink a river in the skies, 

hose banks are with immortal verdure clad, 
Whose streams make all Jehovah's city glad. 
Farewell to houses, gardens, orchards, lands, 
I have above a house not made with bands ; 
A spotless mansion, built of precious stone, 
A crown of living light, a jasper throne, 
Farewell to knowledge, first of earthly things, 
I go to driuk it where the fountain springs 
Clear from its source, pellucid and retin’d, 
The dregs of muddy error left behind. 
Farewell to death, I shall for ever bloom 
In youth’s fresh loveliness beyond the tomb. 
Farewell to sickness, all the aches and pains, 
That crowd my vitals and consume my reins ; 
No heetic flush shall on my cheeks disclose 
The transient blushes of a dying rose ; 
This aching, burning head shall throb no more, 
And these sharp stitches in my side be o'er! 
Farewell to friends, I leave the social ring, 
And fly to Eden on a seraph’s wing ; 
I soon shall join the ranks of the “ first-born,” 
Whom robes of light and crowns of life adorn, 
Farewell thou dearest of my joys on earth, 
The Church of God, my place of second birth, 
Of second life, and nameless comforts too ; 
More dear than gold, more sweet than vernal dew, 
Have been thy verdant pastures to my soul, 
Where flowers appear, and streams of pleasure roll. 
1 to see the saints in beauty bright, 
The saints embower'd in love, enshrin’d in light. 
I go to see the Lamb upon his throne, 
And that dear land, the beatific zone ; 
That land of sweet delight and calm repose, 
Of Gilead’s balm, and Sharon’s fragrant rose ; 
There ceaseless bliss, and sun-bright knowledge 

reign, 

No fiends to vex me, and no vice to stain, 
But friendship form’d by love,—O angel powers! 
Receive a weary pilgrim to your bowers ! 





Oh! let me listen to your golden lyres, 
And burn, like you, in love’s seraphic fires’; 
Adore the iaak, in eack soul-thrilling chant, 
Your ardours feel, and still for greater pant ; 
The weakest, meanest, poorest sinner take 
To your sweet fellowship, for Jesus’ sake ! 
Farewell to books, and all polemic strife, 
My name is written in “ the book of life.” 
I blush for holy men, and haste above 
To see a pure society of love, 
Through which the mystic dove pours holy oil, 
While +a heaven beams from Immanuel's 
smile. 
Farewell to party, and each various ism ; 
My soul, anointed with the sacred chrism, 
Has found a clime unting’d with party gall, 
Where all are one, and One is ail in ali! 
Farewell ye demons, who my ruin plot, 
And vex my soul, as Sodom righteous Lot: 
Blush, tiends of hell! through my Redeemer’s care 
I've seap’d your fangs, as birds the fowler’s snare. 
I soon shall sing, on yon celestial shore, 
I’m safe! I'm safe! i'm safe for evermore ! 
Farewell my dearest children, fare ye well ; 
What pangs I feel to leave you, none can tell, 
But I have drunk the bitter parting cup, 
And now, thank God, can freely give you up: 
Love, fear, adore, and serve the Lord alone! 
Soon we shall meet where farewells are not known. 
Farewell, my dearest wife! I’m loath to part 
With thee, the joy and solace of my heart, 
With thee, the dear companion of my care 
And bliss, when I had any bliss to share : 
So round my heart with many a fibre bound, 
To give thee up inflicts the deepest wound ; 
But Jesus calls me to his blest abode, 
I go the first, but thou art on the road, 
"Tis but a moment, love, repress thy tears, 
And then we’re married through eternal years. 
Well now, the bitterness of death is past, 
That pang of souls untwisting was the last, 
The coast is clear, my mortal race is run; 
Angels, bring near the chariot, all is won ; 
Step in, my soul,—I go with all my heart,— 
“ Now let thy servant, Lord, in peace depart.” 
Worcester. JosHua Marspen. 
—— 


ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. 
GEORGE CANNING. 
ADIev to mirth, for Cannineo’s spirit’s fled 
Far, far beyond the regions of our sight ; 
No more his mighty genius e’er will shed 
Around our land a flood of civil light. 


Tho’ lost to us, yet still his memory dear. 
Lives deeply stamp'd on every Briton’s breast ; 
For him Britannia sheds the pitying tear, 
And mourns his exit with a heart distress’d. 
No more he’ll shield us from each dreaded blow, 
Or stay corruption by his frown alone ; 
No more his generous breast with freedom glow, 
Or burl oppression from the despot’s throne ! 


No more he'll strike the muse’s magic lyre ; 
That lyre which raised him to immortal fame ; 
With eloquence each noble passion fire, 
And rouse the nation to a sense of shame! 


His mournful fate is wept 7 every muse, 
Each son of freedom doubly feels the smart ; 
Then how shall I, a brother bard, refuse 
To yield the tribute of a feeling heart ? 


The loving husband, sire, and steady friend, 
Were virtues that adorn’d his noble breast : 

And the stern patriot, who would never bend 
To see his countrymen with chains oppress’d, 


But, ah! relentless fate has borne away 

Britannia’s hope, Britannia’s fav’rite son, 
Has seiz’d on Cannine as a lawful prey, 

When scarce his mighty projects were begun. 
Ob, how uncertain is the ’state of man! 

To-day in health—to-morrow meets his doom : 
How little dream we of life’s narrow span, 

Till all our hopes are buried in the tomb! 

Bermondsey, Sept. 28, 1827. E. C——t. 
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THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 


[Suggested from a View, as exhibited at the 
Panorama. } 


Sort lake of beauty, where the eye beams o’er 
Th’ enchanting prospect of thine Alpine shore ; 
Where hills on hills in awful grandeur rise, 
Whose snow-clad summits mingle with the skies, 
Where frowns the Jura, and Mont Blanc is seen 
Presiding monarch of the mountain scene, 
While all beneath is one luxuriant vale, 

Where zephyrs wanton in the vernal gale: 
There, on the bosom of thy waters blue, 

The gay gondola meets the gazer’s view, 
Treading the depths of thine enchanted wave, 
Whose lucid waters ripple as they lave. 


With varied colours drest, the mountain steep 
Reflects its radiance o’er the glassy deep, 
Nature's broad mirror, where its giant form 
Is seen thro’ ages, scatheless mid the storm, 
Lightning, and tempest, still undaunted stuod 
With time coeval, aged as the flond : 

Fed by refreshing tributary streams, 

Thy waters gladden—while, swift passing, gleams 
The rapid Rhine, that urges on its course, 
Resistless, boundless, rushing from its source, 

In all the pride of overflowing strength, 

Till lost, it winds thro’ wilds of trackless length : 


Lake of transparent beauty, where the eye 
Watches thy waters as they murmur by ; 
Thy verdant banks, with beanteous villas crown’d, 
Arcadian scenes of beauty that abound ; 
Soft sloping meads that captivate the sight, 
Bold mountain scenery, and a sky that’s bright, 
These are thy charms, Lake Leman, these thy pride, 
That bid the traveller linger o’er thy tide ; 
Dear fond illusion of the painter's art, 
I linger still, and still am loath to part, 
To quit the spot that fancy pictur’d true, 
Where Goldsmith, honour'd bard, oft linger'd too ; 
Here fondly gazed, a visionary child, 
And sat and mused amid these regions wild ; 
Drank the full flood of inspiration here, 
And pours the tide of song, as roll’d thy water, 

clear. 


Aug. 29, 1827. 
——= 


TO MISS Y. ON JANUARY 1827. 


J.S.H. 


I nAvE amoral for thee—which I took 

Not from a fabled tale, or beauteous flow’r, 
That once bloom’d fairest ina summer book 

Of nature, till the warring winds or show’r 
Made ita wreck. But from the darken’d look 
Of death by solitude, that seem’d to low'r 
Upon the transit of the faded year— 

More solitary as its end drew near. 


Didst thou observe it? perhaps thou did’st not; 
T'll tell thee what | moralized npon— [then 
"Twas this:—The moon, thou knowest, has, when 

The year was younger, very often shone 

Upon the earth, and with her lucid pen 

Oft wrote upon the dewy flow’rs—anon 

Making them like transparent stars appear, 

To gee the crown of her young friend—the year. 
Well, the year died, (as ev'ry year will die,} 

And midnight drew the azure deeper ; then it hang 
Its many variegated lamps on high, 

To light its exit. But the moonlight flung 

Not e’en a farewell kiss upon the sky, 

To soothe its friend, who died unnotic'd, save 

By paly stars that twinkled on its grave. 


Thus thought I—is this what the many deem 
As friendship, when itis but parasy 

Under a borrow'd name—a mvonlight beam, . 
Assum’d to hide its insincerity. 

But should their fortune fail them, or it seem 
To suit their interest better, they may die 
Unnoticed by those friends, without one tear 
Of sympathy to consecrate their bier. sEs 





STANZAS, 


Oceasioned by seeing a sudden Gleam of Light iv 
the Midst of a Storm, July 23, 1823. 


Tse clouds had op’d their cisterns from on high, 
When down the rain in rattling torrents fell, 
Marky and dark look’d all the trembling sky, 

As tho’ the demon ’gan to work his spell, 

The genius of the storm, who loves full well 

To tell his mysteries to the roaring 7 

The cataract, the mountain, and the dell, 

Where winds thro’ rocks and caverns hoarsely 


sweep; 
Or where, by tempest driv’n, the murm’ring surges 
creep. 


When, lo! forth burst from out the threat’ning 

A flood of light, enkindling allthe sky; [gloom, 

"Twas like the blaze that lightsthe yawning tomb 

“= ao mount, and spread their wings on 

igh, 

Th’ effulgent brightness on heaven's hierarchy ; 

Or like the sudden gleam that shone around 

The man of Tarsus, as be journey’d nigh 

Damascus city, ——s all he found, 

Till God-Immanuel spake, and struck him to the 
ground. 


Or erst when Time, his mystic cirele run, 

Ere stars had twinkled o’er the dark abyss, 

Or God, th’ eternal Father, had begun 

To ope the treasures of a world like this, 

And give to paradise a heaven of bliss ; 

When thro’ dark Chaos and old Night was heard 
A voice that chas’d the brooding shades away— 

“* Let there be light,” went forth th’ eternal word, 
And light there was, resplendent as the day, 

So burst th’ effulgent beam before my visual ray. 


J.S.H. 
a 
SONNET, 


Sav, what is heaven?—A place of pure delight, 
Of perfect joy, of harmony, of peace, 

Where angels tune their harps, and never cease 
The universal chorus :—clothed in light, 

They fly through ether in unbonded space, 

Or wait with outstretch’d wing before the throne 
Of the Almighty, Great, Eterna! One, 

There Sorrow never finds a resting-place, 

Nor yet the ills that mortals feel below.; 

Nor death is there, the stream of time shall flow 
And injure none—for none sha! know decay :— 
Nor night is there —but one unclouded day 
Shall shed its lustre, While this mighty world, 
And sun, and stars, are into ruin hurl’d, 


— ——— 
A FRAGMENT. 


Sue was all life, and love, ahd happiness ! 

And tho'a stranger in this joyous isle,— 

And tho’ she left the fairy land of cond 

With all its wildest beauties, yet she had 

One soothing balm to all her thoughts of home,— 

She had one object in that distant land, 

Who had from childhood’s day to her been dear, 

And he would come one day, and call ber his ; 

And then she thought that happiness alone ‘ 

Would be her lot,—nor dreamt of woe or death. 
- * o . 


Thus she had lived, and loved, and hoped ; 
But when the hour arrived that he should come, 
And she was watching with expectant eye, 
The news arrived that he, her soul’s own life, 
Had perish’d in the all-devouring wave, 

. . * - - 


And from that hour she slowly sought the tomb : 
The tears of grief extinguish’d reason’s fire ; 

And on her lonely pillow theré she lay, 

As pale and senseless as the sculptor’s work— 
Save only when the wildest notes of woe 

Burst from her beauteous lips ;—and death came 
Slowly, surely, pangless ! e's 5 
Oh! ‘twas a sight to call forth pity’s tear. 

I knew her when the pulse of life beat high, 
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And when hér cheek was filnsh’d with health, 

And when her tongue spoke heav’nly harmony— 

And all was grace and beauty ;—then to see 

That cheek grow pale,— her eye look dim,— 

And hear from that sweet tongue no sound but 
rief ; 

That too in tone as wild as maniac speaks ; 

Oh God! the creature of an hour is man !— 

To-day all joy, the hours pass swiftly ou ;— 

‘To-morrow—buried in the valley’s clods! ‘. 





Review —The Reasons of the Law of 
Moses. From the “ More Nevochim” 
of Maimonides, with Notes, Disserta- 
tions, anda Life of the Author. By 
James Townley. DD. 8vo. pp. 450. 
Longman and Co. London. 1827. 


Dr. James Towntey has many times 
appeared before the public in the cha- 
racter of an author, and on several occa- 
sions we have had an opportunity of 
noticing his publications. e subjects 
which have engaged his attention, stand 
high in the scale of importance, and have 
a strong bearing upon points that are dear 
to us as Protestants, and interesting to us 
as men. 

From the volume now under inspection, 
as well as from some others which we have 
occasionally seen, it appears that Dr. 
Townley has devoted no small portion of 
his time and talents to Rabbinical learniag, 
and, on minutely inspecting this production 
of his pen, we gather an assurance, that he 
is no mean proficient in this branch of 
remote, but useful knowledge. It is well 
known, that unto the Jews were primarily 
committed the oracles of God, and through 
them the Law and the Prophets have been 
transmitted to succeeding generations, An 
intimate acquaintance, therefore, with their 
manners, their customs, their rités, and 
their ceremonies, with their traditions, the 
opinions of their learned men, and their 
vicissitudes, and connexion with surround- 
ing nations, will most essentially tend to 
illustrate obscurities in the sacred writings, 
and unveil the origin of several primitive 
institutions, 

Among the more renowned of the Jew- 
ish writers, Maimonides has always been 
held in high esteem. From a brief sketch 
of his life, which is prefixed to this work, 
we learn, that he was born at Cordova in 
Spain, about the year 1131, of the Christian 
era: that he received his early instruction 
from his father: was then placed under 
the care of the most celebrated of the 
Jewish teachers: that he then attached 
himself to Averroes, an Arabian philo- 
sopher and physician, and soon became 
distinguished by his varied and learned 
acquirements, From Spain he removed 
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into Egypt, and settled at Cairo, where, 
after some vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
noticed by the sultan, and brought into 
high repute. Having thus obtained the 
means of following the bent of his incli- 
nations, he published several learned 
works, among which, his More Nevochim, 
or “ Instructor of the Perplexed,” was the 
most remarkable. This venerable author 
died in Egypt at the age of seventy, and 
his remains were interred in the land of 
Israel. 

The life of Maimonides, in the volume 
before us, is followed by nine dissertations. 
The first treats of the Talmudical and Rab- 
binical writings: the second of the Zabian 
idolatry : the third, of the originality of the 
institutions of Moses: the fourth, of the 
Mosaic distinction of clean and unclean 
animals: the fifth, of the prohibition of 
blood: the sixth, of the typical character 
of the Mosaic institutions: the seventh, of 
the leprosy: the eighth, of talisman, and 
talismanic figures: and the ninth, of Judi- 
cial astrology. These dissertations occupy 
about one hundred pages, and furnish a 
satisfactory, though succinct account, of 
the subjects of which they treat. To re- 
move all doubt of their authenticity, we 
are furnished in the margin with the autho- 
rities on which the statements rest; and 
from these we learn, that the facts placed 
before us, are the result of inquiries pro- 
secuted in various quarters, and of long 
and tedious literary research. In these 
dissertations much curious and _ rational 
information is embodied, particularly under 
the Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, 
the Zabian idolatry, Leprosy, Talismans, 
and Astrology. . 

The translation of Maimonides on the 
Mosaic precepts, is next introduced to our 
notice. This comprises twenty-four chap- 
ters, and these are followed by above a 
hundred closely printed pages of notes, 
and the whole is concluded with a copious 
index. 

From the wild absurdities which are 
sometimes found in the Rabbinical writers, 
and the manner in which they have been 
recorded by christian authors, an opinion 
prevails, that all their compositions abound 
with extravagance. Scarcely any con- 
clusion can be more remote from truth. 
We might with equal propriety associate 
Locke with Jacob Behmen, as charge their 
enlightened philosophers with the mon- 
strous dreams of their traditional fanatics. 
“The Reasons of the Law of Moses, trans- 
lated from the More Nevochim of Maiimo- 
nides,” are every where replete with 
sound sense, solid argument, and genuine 
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philosophy. The author’s discriminations 
display an acuteness of perception, and a 
vigour of intellect, for which we search in 
vain in the works of many celebrated 
modern writers. The great and compli- 
cated whole of Mosaic legislation, his 
mind comprehends in one survey; and 
although upwards of seven hundred years 
have elapsed since this work was first 
presented to the world, talents of the first 
order will scarcely be able to detect fal- 
lacies in his reasonings, or add to the evi- 
dences which he has adduced in favour of 
his positions, 

From a perusal of these chapters we 
learn, that every branch of the Mosaic 
institutions is founded on reason and pro- 
priety. Of all the leading articles, the 
reasons are visible, and it is but fair to 
infer, that those of inferior orders should 
be referred to the same source, although, 
through the lapse of time, the defects of 
ancient history, and the changes that have 
taken place in the world, we may be 
unable ‘to trace them in all their minute- 
ness. 

To a mind unaccustomed to search for 

the rational causes of visible phenomena, 
the institutions of Moses may appear as a 
series of dogmas, that can only be resolved 
into arbitrary volition and power. A more 
= and attentive investigation will, 
owever, place the injunctions and pro- 
hibitions contained in the Mosaic ritual, 
upon a ‘different ground; and those who 
have been accustomed to survey the com- 
mands and threatenings, the rewards and 
punishments, of the sacred code, in an 
inauspicious light, would do well to read 
with impartiality the More Nevochim of 
Maimonides. 

The notes which the translator, Dr. 
Townley has supplied, are replete with 
learning and good sense. They display 
indefatigable research, pe in the 
collecting of such facts and historical inci- 
dents as have a strong bearing on the 
subjects they were intended to illustrate. 
Transporting us from the days of Moses to 
our own times, he directs our views to 
many vestiges of customs that still prevail, 
which can only be traced to one common 
origin. Some of these may be found in 
our own country, but greater portions of 
them are in Ireland, and in the nations on 
the continent of Europe; and in Asia 
they still appear with less adulteration. 

On combining together the work of 
Maimonides, the life of the author, the 
dissertations prefixed, and the copious 
notes subjoined by the translator, we con- 
sider the volume as a very valuable acqui- 
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sition, deserving of a conspicuous place 
in the library of every biblical student; 
and to all who wish to know the reasons 
on which the facts are founded, of which 
its various chapters treat, it may be pro- 
founced. almost inestimable. To. the 
talents, the learning, and the perseverance 
of Dr. Townley, the work does great 
credit, and, independently of the other 
productions of his pen, it can scarcely fail 
to secure to him an_ exalted station 
among the principal biblical scholars of 
the age. 
ei ome 


Review.—The Winter’s Wreath, or a 
Collection of Original Contributions in 


Prose and Verse, for 1828. 12mo. 
Pp. 410. Smith, Liverpool, and 
Whittaker. London. 


LiveRpoot, in the extent of its commerce, 
the number of ships that visit its harbour, 
and the enterprising character of its in- 
habitants, has long been the rival of 
London. In its extended line of docks, its 
facilities for loading and unloading vessels, 
the accommodations of its market places, 
the extent and magnificence of its enhanne: 
the literary wealth of its libraries, the 
splendour and capaciousness of its news 
and reading rooms, the public spirit of its 
corporation, and in some departments 
trade, it even surpasses the metropolis. 
Innumerable ages have conspired to raise 
London to its present state of prosperity; while 
Liverpool, from an obscure fishing town, 
within little more than a century, has, through 
the local advantages of its situation, and the 
industry of its inhabitants, acquired its pre- 
sent commercial glory. Few places are 
to be found on the globe, in which the 
British flag has been unfurled, where the 
name of Liverpool is unknown; and 
should it continue to advance during the 
present century as it has through the last, 
commerce will hesitate whether to leave 
her temple on the margin of the Thames, 
or transfer it to the banks of the Mersey. 
In an elegant poem entitled Mount 
Pleasant, by William Roscoe, Esq., the 
town of Liverpool is thus characterized :— 


** Yet searce a hundred annual rounds have ruil, 
Since first the fabric of this power begun ; 
His noble waves inglorious Mersey roll’d, 
Nor felt his waves by labouring art controll‘d. 
Along bis sides a few small cots were spread, 
His finny brood their humble tenants fed.” 


Tt has been long observed, that the bustle 
and anxiety which invariably accompany 
mercantile transactions, are in general un- 
friendly to literature and scientific research. 
This may be true in the aggregate, but the 
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remark is not of universal application. 
Liverpool has already given birth to several 

- authors and artists of no ordinary fame ; it 
supports several spirited newspapers, boasts 
a well-stored museum, and has ever been 
ready to foster science and the arts. 

Among these various evidences and in- 
dications of progression, Mr. George Smith, 
a printer in this prosperous and populous 
town, presents to the public, for the first 
time, a beautiful publication, which he calls 
‘The Winter’s Wreath.” In appearance, 
character, and contents, it belongs to the 
elegant family of “ Forget me Not,” “Amu- 
let,” “Souvenir,” &c., and in the splendour of 
its decorations, shrinks not from a compari- 
son with these magnificent annual pro- 
ductions of the metropolis. Encl in 
an ornamented case, and bound in purple 
silk, with the edges of its leaves gilt, its 
exterior has an imposing aspect; and on 
opening its pages we find, that, in paper 
and typographical excellence, it not only 
equals its rivals, contemporaries, and com- 
petitors for fame, but in these respects is 
superior to most that we have seen. 

In its internal decorative department it 
is ornamented with nine beautiful engrav- 
ings, which display much simplicity of 
character, chasteness in design, and rich- 
ness in execution ; and although they can 
lay no claim to unrivalled excellence, they 
furnish fine specimens of the graphic 
art. 

The literary articles are in number about 
one hundred and ten, communicated by 
various authors, some of whose names are 
of high repute in science, theology, and the 
republic’ of letters. Several others are 
anonymous, but for what reason we are 
at a loss to conceive, as they would do no 
discredit to the authors, if their names had 
been avowed. In the “ Winter’s Wreath,” 
as in most others of these brumal annuals 
that have fallen under our notice this 
season, the quantity of poetry is too great 
in proportion to its prose; but in the 
volume before us no article of either 
description is extended to an immoderate 
length. 

Of their moral tendency and character, 
but one opinion can be entertained. 
Several pieces mount above what is gene- 
rally called the moral region, and expa- 
tiate in the dominions of revelation, with 
the genuine spirit of vital Christianity. This 

circumstance, which will enhance its 
character with some, may perhaps be con- 
sidered as objectionable by others. In 
works of this kind, we believe the gene- 
rality of readers expect sprightly tales, in- 
teresting narratives, striking incidents, illus- 








trative allegories, spirited dialogues, re- 
markable events, &c. in which genuine in- 
struction shall be dressed in the garb of 
cheerfulness, as much calculated to improve 
and delight the mind, as the exterior de- 
corations are to gratify the eye. 

It is not intended, by the preceding 
remarks, to insinuate that any articles in 
this volume are of a severe and gloomy 
cast. The most serious papers in the 
volume are as remote from the frowns of 
monkish and sectarian severity, as the most 
lively are from reprehensible levity. Yet 
still, some among them will probably be 
thought to have too much of a demi-ser- 
monizing aspect, while others are avowedly 
essays or dissertations on certain portions 
of scripture.—On the whole, we congratu- 
late Liverpool on having given birth to 
this beautiful production, and feel satisfied 
that Mr. Smith will be amply remunerated 
for this splendid emanation of his enter- 
prising my 

We shall now take our leave of “ The 
Winter’s Wreath” with the following lines, 
entitled “‘ The Home Voyage,” which public 
report ascribes to the pen of the Honourable 
Edward Stanley : 


THE HOME VOYAGE, 


We give the white sail 
To the morning gale 
As yon rising sun we meet— 
And those hillocks of blue 
Shall fade from the view 
Ere bis evening beam we greet. 


Tho’ the blast of the North 
Pour his fary forth, 

As we ride on our Ocean path ; 
Tho’ the roar of the deep 
Stern concert keep ; 

We smile at their mingled wrath. 


Oh, the bosom swells high 
With a stormy joy 
As we meet them with answering pride ; 
As we hang o’er the bow, 
While our Ocean plough 
Flings the baffled floods aside. 


We give the white sail 

To the evening gale— ' 
Tho’ the night be dark and drear, 

The breeze that sings loud 

In our straining shroud 
Shall but further our glad career. 


Though she bow to the wave, 
As a champion brave 
Greets his foeman with courtesy due: 
She shall rise again, 
And in calm disdain 
Unshaken her course pursue. 


And every crest 
On the foam’s white breast 
Is gemm'd with an Ocean star, 
That gleams with a light 
Like turches bright 
Thro’ vases of clouded spar, 


Then give the white sail 
To the rising gale — 
Tho’ our vsesel be stout aad flect 
Full many a sun 
His course must run 
Ere our native land we greet. 
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Tho’ our path be known 
“To the Heavens alone, 

And you silent lights above,— 
There are hearts that e’en now 
Breathe for us the vow 

And the wordless prayer of Love. 


There are eyes that shall beam 
With a tearful gleam, 

There are voices, whose accents sweet 
Shall yet sweeter be heard 
For the faulter’d word, 

That our coming can scarcely greet. 


Then give the white sail 
To the joyous gale, 
Till her yards the billows kiss— 
Till rapid she seem 
As the kindling dream 
Of Love, and of Hope, and Bliss. 


— 
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Review.— The Tule of a Modern Genius ; 
or, the Miseries of Parnassus, in a 
Series of Letters. Three vols. 12mo. 
pp- 366, 368, 342. Andrews. London. 
1827. 


Avrnors are proverbially poor; and from 
time immemorial Grub-street has been 
assigned to poets for their habitations. 
To many, whose works have met with a 
favourable reception, and whose names are 
registered in the archives of fame, such 
assignments may prove very amusing; but 
the writer of these letters, though never 
elevated to a sky-parlour in the vicinity of 
Moor-lane, seems to have experienced 
through life, that poverty, and its companion 
wretchedness, have soinething more than a 
fictitious existence. With the phantoms of 
expectation, and the realities of disappoint- 
ment, he has been long familiar; and has 
learnt from the most convincing of all in- 
structors, that to describe misery, and to 
bear it with fortitude, require talents of a 
very different order. 

Although the volumes before us appear 
anonymously, the author’s name is not 
altogether unknown. From one of his let- 
ters we gather, that “ The Royal Minstrel” 
is the production of his pen. This work, 
which wes the name of J. F’. Pennie as its 
author, we reviewed in our third volume, for 
1821, col. 481, and noticed it in terms 
rather flattering, than unfavourable, to the 
writer’s talents; and notwithstanding several 
years have elapsed since its publication, 
and it appears to have been thrown by 
among the forgotten and unknown, we 
hesitate not to avow it as our decided con- 
viction, that it contains more intrinsic merit 
than a considerable portion of metrical 
compositions, which pufis and friendship 
have raised to the temple of renown. The 
fate, however, to which it seems to be at 
present consigned, is nothing more than the 
common lot which many works of genius 
have been doomed to endure, and in 
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which have been destined to perish. 
But pat at ag oe enveloped in a 
cloud, a favourable breeze may hereafler 
arise to disperse the fog, and bring it into 

ublic notice and deserved esteem. We 
fae lately learnt, that a tragedy, by the 
same author, has been successfully in- 
troduced at the Cobourg theatre. This 
may, perhaps, prove the crisis of his fate. 
Another favourable turn will cause a lu- 
minous halo to encircle his name, and then 
his works will be sought with an avidity, 
that may be contrasted with the stagnant 
calm in which they have been suffered to 
lie at anchor through departed years. 

It has been sometimes said of physicians, 
that ‘‘ they rarely earn their b until they 
have lost their teeth.” To Mr. Pennie a 
similar remark may be painfully appli- 
cable, as the volumes before us resemble 
the roll of Ezekiel, written, within and with- 
out, with lamentations, mourning, and woe. 

Possessed of a lively imagination, a 
strong and vigorous intellect, and with an 
understanding that knew how to estimate 
the value of learning, but with a purse too 
scanty to furnish the means of acquiring it, 
the author in early life commenced a 
course of self-instruction, and having made 
considerable improvements, he solaced him- 
self with the hope, that some friend would, 
in time, step forth to rescue him from 
poverty and obscurity. With this view he 
sent several fugitive pieces into the world, 
and with the eyes of Argus watched their 
progress with unceasing solicitude. Several 
professed friends and accordingly 
appeared, but they only excited fallacious 
expectations, to imbitter the disappointment 
that invariably followed. 

Finding authorship unprofitable, 
deceiving, and poverty intolerable, the 
author became, in turn, a merchant’s clerk, 
an usher, a schoolmaster, and a strolling 
player; but in each department wretched- 
ness was his only reward. During a long 
season he braved these disasters with an 
heroic spirit; but at length their con- 
tinuance and complications becoming in- 
supportable, he sat down, and in a state of 
despondency composed these letters, which 
record his adventures and misfortunes. 

Independently of what relates imme- 
diately to himself, he introduces historical 
notices of the places which he visited, and 
describes in forcible language the scenes 
which occasionally surrounded him. His 
observations on men and things are some- 
times acute, pointed, and sarcastic ; and at 
other times his language is glowing and 
energetic. But even his most lively strokes 
of humour are frequently tinged with an 
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air of melancholy; so that while we smile 
at what he has written, we can hardly 
avoid heaving a sigh of pity in behalf of 
the author. Geaded on by hunger and 
demi-nakedness, he sometimes utters bitter 
eomplai inst the blindness, the selfish- 

Tad On inayatitade of the age, and 
eecasionally barbs his javelin with unjusti- 
fiable severity. For these strictures, how- 
ever, his forlorn situation furnishes a power- 
ful apology, and we forgive the asperity of 
his expressions, when we reflect on his 
destitute condition, and sympathize with 
those agonized feelings which urged him on 
to exasperation. 

After. passing through these letters, one 
hundred and twenty in :. «ember, and survey- 
ing their alternations of light and shade, the 
eurtains of a polar winter gather thick and 
fast around us. The gleams of hope, and 
the cheerings of expectation, decline on the 
margins of the horizon, or only peep 
occasionally between the hills. In every 
letter, as we advance towards the conclu- 
sion, we approximate the frozen region of 

anguish, till at length the sun 
totally. disappears, and we enter the dreary 
night of remediless despair, which the 
author in his last epistle thus describes :— 


“ How often have I hoped, and felt but too confi- 
dent; as fresh and surprising prospects broke upon 
me, and new friends were raised up, who, pitying 
my situation, strenuously endeavoured to serve 
me, and turn the tide of relentless fortune, that all 
my troubles were past ; that permanent comfort, 
peace, and happiness, would shine forth like the 
evening sun after aday of darkness and storms ; 
and all be tranquillity and brightness to the close. 
Bat lI have no longer a hope left, that there can 
be any substantial comfort or happiness in this life 
reserved forme, Every new expectation has been 
blighted in the bud; every prospect, that seemed to 
dawn upon me in light and beauty, has been 
quickly overcast with thick clouds of darkness and 
erael disappointment !” p. 323 

| miseries, as you well know, have been 
told in the public ear repeatedly ; but few, very 
few, have ever deigned to listen to the melancholy 
tale of private suffering. To those who have 
listened, and cast a benignant eye of pity on me 
‘and mine, [ fain would publicly offer a poor but 
lasting. tribute —rHe TRIBUTR OF A GRATEFUL 
HEART,—-which will bear the remembrance of their 
exalted friendship and Oe tothe grave. To 
those of my own county, who possess either in- 
fluence, riches, or power, with one or two pleasing 
exceptions, l owe no thanks, Yet some there are 
in the full enjoyment of wealth and distinction, 
who, like the proud Pharisee, have passed by my 
lowly hermitage with the utmost disdain, lolling in 
their splendid chariots, utterly regardless, though 
not ignorant, of my disappointments and my sor- 
rows.” pp. 324,325. . 

“ This world is all a blank to me, and the grave 
is the only retreat I look to for the sweet period of 
my sufferings. Yet such has been the wonderful 
Providence,—and I am sure you cannot fail to have 
remarked it,—which has been exercised towards 
me through all my eventful pilgrimage, that I trust 
the.darkness of complete despair will never over- 
shadow me again: for I am convinced with St. 
Pierre, that ‘there is a species of courage more 
necessary and more wise than that of self-destrac- 
tion, which makes us support, without witness and 
without’ applause, the various vexations of life, 





looping not upon the opinions of others, but upon 
the will of God. Patience is the courage of virtue,’ 
and Shakspeare says. . 


‘ In struggling with misfortunes 
Lies the true proof of virtue.” 


My misfortunes have always been, alas for me! 
but too real: my complainings have not arisen 
from a morbid, nervous irritability! my wants have 
neither been imaginary nor artificial, nor my sor- 
tows fictitious or ideal. In stating thus much, I 
am not desirous of attracting undue sympathy 
from the benevolent ; and harbour no thought of 
extorting something, at last, like notice and com- 
passion from those persons called reviewers. 

“ There was a time, indeed, when at the sight of 
a review my heart would leap with hope and fear: 
there was a time, when it was inthe power of a 
critic to have poured a flood of unutterable delight 
and glory o'er the darkness of my path, and made 
me feel towards him as an Indian towards his 
sun-god in the season of abundance, or the joyous 
hour of victory ; not by flattery,—for that I had 
uot the means wherewith to purchase,—bnt by an 
honest and candid discharge of his duty, self- 
enjoined on him, and due to me and the public, for 
whom he professed te be a literary caterer. But 
thatis past, 1 am soured, disgusted, misanthropic! 
The destruction of all my hopes has rendered me 
callous as the nether millstone! I neither court 
applause, nor heed the utmost severity. I am buried 
deep in the grave of disxppointment ; and, those 
who should have kindly led me into light aud hope, 
have heaped oblivion on the asbes of my genius. 
It cannot blaze again. 


Neglect has done its worst.— 
———Nothingcan touch me further.” 
My spirits are destroyed, my health impaired, and 
my expectations blasted ; while the future is all 
darkness, save that guiding beam of Providence 
which points to another and a brighter orb, where 
the tears of misery are wiped away, and the day of 
eternal joy succeeds to the gloom and bitterness of 
the long and wintry night of life.” pp. 326 to 329. 
On taking a retrospective survey of this 
“tale of a modern genius,” a melancholy 
picture is presented to our view, the sha- 
dows of which acquire a darker hue, from 
being delineated with the pencil of truth. 
That the author is a man of hight respect~ 
able talents, no person tiles | with his 
writings can for a moment doubt, but these 
have hitherto been found insufficient to 
bring him into public notice. A few rays 
of light seem at present to beam upon 
him, from the success of his tragedy of 
Ethelwolf, at the Cobourg Theatre, and we 
shall be glad to learn that they continue 
to illuminate his pee and warm the vital 
emt of life through the evening of his 
ays. Without this, he will be compelled 
with his latest breath to subscribe to the 
following sentiment of Dr. Johnson, that 
“He who finds his way to reputation 
through all obstructions, must acknowledge 
that he is indebted to other causes besides 
his learning and his wit.” 


Review.—A Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life, adapted to the State 
and Conditions of Orders of Chris- 
tians. By William Law, A.M. with 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
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David Young. Duodecimo. pp. 508. 

Whittaker. London. 1827. 
Tue early writings of the Rev. William 
Law, at one time created a strong sen- 
sation in the religious world, but this was 
in a great measure neutralized by the 
mysticism which distinguished the publi- 
cations of his later years. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that the excellence of 
his early productions, cannot be invali- 


dated by any subsequent eccentricities of | 


mind or sentiment, into which the author 
afterwards deviated. Immutability attaches 
itself to truth, and nothing 


“Can make that fiction which was once a fact.” 


In this light, Law’s Serious Call has 
always been viewed, and from the first 
moment of its publication to the present, 
it has sustained an exalted rank in the 
estimation of the wise and pious of all 
denominations. By an art, if such it may 


be termed, peculiar to this author, he has : 


contrived to animate every sentence with 
imperishable vigour, enforcing the truths 
he inculcates, with arguments and reason- 
ings that are irresistible, and enlivening 
them by illustrations that adorn conviction, 
while they augment its power. Few works 
have obtained so extensive a circulation, 
and it will not be easy to select many that 
are more deserving of being transmitted to 


posterity. 

It in be denied, that on the great 
doctrine of the atonement, Mr. Law has 
been somewhat sparing in his expressions ; 
‘and when the subject has called for his 
attention, his language has been charac- 
rerized by caution and reserve. This, 
however, can furnish no just ground for an 
impeachment of his orthodoxy. He saw 
what many others have seen, that without 
due care it might be converted into a har- 
bour to shelter the antinomian heresy, 
against the pernicious nature and tendency 
of which, the whole force of this “ Devout 
Call” is particularly levelled. 

The deficiencies, however, which some 
have fancied they discover in this masterly 
treatise of Mr. Law, Mr. Young has amply 
supplied in his preliminary essay. The 
atonement, the righteousness of Christ, and 
imputation, are the burden of his disserta- 
tion ; and it will be well, if, in all its parts it 
is so guarded, that, while he sincerely and 
unequivocally disavows antinomianism, it 
cannot be deduced from what he has 
written, by the most indubitable inference. 
Mr. Law plainly perceived, from doctrines 
which were advanced by too many in his 
day, that although they stopped short while 
pursuing their principles, the consequence 
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was inevitable; and had he lived to 
present day, his views would be rather 
confirmed than corrected, by what is ad- 
vanced in some modern pulpits, and 
taught in several modern schools. 

The great design of Mr. Law was to 
inculcate the necessity of “a devout and 
holy life,” and to impress this important 
truth deeply upon the minds of all his 
readers. this point he has concentrated 
nearly all that the force of argument, the 
vigour of intellect, the influence of motive, 
and the authority of scripture, can confer. 
It is scarcely possible to read what he has 
advanced without being convinced that 
trath and reason place what he has advah- 
ced beyond the reach of refutation. Ina 
library of select Christian authors, Law’s 
“ Devout Call” is entitled to a i 
plaee, and Mr. Collins has done well to 
give this neatly printed edition of a work 
— awe Johnson need to be 
“ st hortative treatise in the English 
language.” 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Existence, Nature, and Ministry 
of Holy Angels, briefly considered as an im- 
portant Branch of the Christian Religion, 
&c. (Baynes, London,) seems to be the 

roduction of an author that loves to deal 
in wonders, to soar in clouds, and dive in 
mysteries. Proceeding from what is but 
obscurely understood, to what is almost 
wholly unknown, he works out his infer- 
ences in comparative darkness, and con- 
gratulates himself on the importance of his 
own discoveries. 

2. Little Frank the Irish by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, (Westley and Davis, 
London,) is a pretty little tale, that is both 
pleasing aud instructive. It contains, within 
narrow limits, an excellent delineation of 
Irish manners, of the power of the Romish 
priests, and of the superstition of the peo- 
ple. The character of Little Frank, by birth 
a Protestant, is well sustained. He meets 
with many disasters and much persecu- 
tion, but finally triumphs over every oppo- 
sition. 

3. The Elements of Arithmetic c. by 
John Dozell, (Courthope, London,) con- 
tains the elementary a te of this useful 
science, which are laid down in a manner 
that is at once rational, perspicuous, and 
tars Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Mary 

4. Memoirs of the Life 9 
Taft, ni Miss Barritt, — 
by Herself, Part ITI. (Stephens, Loi- 

on,) is the completion of a work, the 
former part of which passed under our 
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review in vol. ix. col. 571. On that occasion 
we spoke of its nature, character, and useful 
tendency; and from a perusal of this 
second part, we perceive no occasion to 
alter our opinion. The extraordinnry use- 
fulness of this pious lady, labouring in the 
“ninistry, though sometimes a little enthu- 
siastic, is a sufficient answer to all the 
objections that can be urged from abstract 
reasoning. Should ecclesiastical coercion 
impose silence on her, we may almost ex- 
“* the stones to cry out.” 

5. A Plan for Bettering the Condition 
of the Working Classes, by the Establish- 
ment of Friendly Societies, Sc. by 
George West, M. A. (Longman, London,) 
is a pamphlet that enters deeply into the 
question, and proceeds with several curious 
calculations. Many of the author’s obser- 
vations carry their own evidence with 
them ; and so promising are his plans and 
estimates, that they are fairly entitled to a 
serious examination, and, perhaps we may 
add, adoption. 

6. A few Philosophical Reasons against 
Catholic Emancipation— A Letter to 
Lord Farnham, (Robins, London,) are 
advanced with much spirit and judgment 
‘on this important question, which is now 
agitating the political and theological 
world. The author argues, that to comply 
with the demands of the Catholics, is to 
give them an opportunity of gaining an 
ascendancy in these dominions, and, when- 
ever that takes place, of reviving the miseries 
‘which our ancestors endured. To the 
Catholic religion he argues the wretched- 
ness of mye e may be attributed. “The 
curse 0 accompanies it across 
the Atlantic” 


——~ > 


BILLY BUTTERWORTH, THE OLDHAM 
HERMIT. 


Mr. Eprrtor. 
S1r.—Herewith you will receive a brief 
sketch of Billy Butterworth, the Oldham 
Hermit, together with a portrait of him, 
drawn by himself,—The portrait, you will 
perceive, wants varnishing ; he will then ap- 
pear older,as he really is: he had not any 
varnish, or he would have done it.— 
Should you think them worth preserving in 
the Imperial Magazine, they are at your 
service. Yours, &c. J. ScHoFIELD, 

Hollingwocd, July 3, 1827. 





Near the summit of a hill, called Glod- 
wick Loes, situated on the borders of 
ire, near the populous town of 
Oldham,. commanding a very extensive 
prospect, stands the solitary, yet celebrated 








hut of “ Billy Butterworth.” The eccen- 
tric being who bears this name, from the 
manner of his dressing, an immense beard 
reaching to his girdle, and many other 
singularities, has obtained the name of 
“the hermit;” though, from the great 
numbers that daily and hourly visit him 
from all parts, he has no real claim to 
the title. 


Billy Butterworth’s hut is a rade build- 
ing of his own construction, a piece of 
ground having been given him for the pur- 
pose. In the erection of this hut, the rude 
hand of uncultivated nature laughed to 
scorn the improvements of modern times, 
for neither saw, nor plane, nor trowel, 
assisted to make it appear gracious in the 
eye of taste: a rude heap of stones, sods 
of earth, moss, &c. without nails or mortar, 
are piled together in an inelegant, but per- 
fectly convenient manner, and form a 
number of apartments. The whole has 
the appearance of a heap of rocks thrown 
together, with trees and plants growing 
amongst them ; and its parts are so firmly 
united, that its tenant fears not “the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm ;” but, snug be- 
neath his lowly roof, he appears. equally 
content with the smiles or frowns of 
fortune. 

To give a proper description of the her- 
mit’s hut, would be very difficult, but a 
brief sketch will communicate a pretty 
good idea of the object. The lodge is 
made of rude branches of trees, where the 
visitor has to bénd, as he enters into the 

leasure ground. It is surrounded by a 
Fane and kitchen garden, curiously deco- 
rated with rude seats, arches, grottos, &c.; 
a few plaster of paris casts are here and 
there placed, so as to have a pleasing 
effect.—On the outer part of the hut for- 
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merly stood the hermit’s chapel, in which 
was a half-length figure of himself; to 
this chapel he used to retire at certain 
hours, in devotion to his Maker; but as 
he makes little pretensions to religion, he 
has pulled it down: besides, where 
stood the chapel is an observatory; and 
here the hermit amuses his numerous 
visitors by exhibiting a small camera ob- 
scura of his own construction, by which he 
is- enabled to explain the surrounding 
country for four or five miles. Near the 
camera obscura is a raised platform, almost 
on a level with the roof of the hermitage ; 
this he calls “the terrace.” From the 
terrace there is a beautiful view of the 
country. The towns of Ashton-under-lyne, 
Stockport, Manchester, lie in the distance, 
with the adjacent villages, and the line of 
Yorkshire hills, from among which “ Wild 
Bank” rises majestically above its neigh- 
bours. The hermit makes use of this situ- 
ation, to give signals to the village at the 
foot of the hill, when he wishes to be sup- 
plied with any article of provision for the 
entertainment of his visitors, such as 
liquors, cream, sallads, bread, &c.: of con- 
fectionary, ginger beer, and pepper-min', 
he has generally a good stock. 

We next come to his summer arbours, 
which are numerous in his garden, and 
furnished with tables and seats for parties to 
enjoy themselves separately, without inter- 
fering with others. He formerly had a 
dove-house in his garden, where he kept 
a few pairs of doves; but some unlawful 
wretch, in the absence of the owner, stole 
the doves,—which so offended the hermit 
that he took down the dove-house. Of the 
out-buildings, the last we shall describe, 
is the carriage-house. The reader may 
smile at the word “carriage” in such a 
situation, and would be more apt to believe 
me if I had said a wheel-barrow. But 
no ! grave reader, “ Billy Butterworth” runs 
his carriage, which is of the low gig kind, 
drawn by an ass, and on extra occasions by 
two asses. A little boy, called Adam, is 
the postilion, as there is only seating for 
one in the carriage. The boy acts asa 
waiter’in busy times. In his carriage, 
“ Billy Butterworth,” drives to his wealthy 
neighbours, and meets with a gracious re- 
ception. He frequently visits the Earl of 
Stamford, Earl de Wilton, &c. &c. and, 
from his grotesque dress and epuipage, 
excites mirth to a great degree. 

The inner part of this hermit’s hut con- 
sists of many different apartments, all of 
which are named in great style: the east 
front enters into the saloon, im which are 
two half-length portraits of the hermit, 
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painted by himself, and a great many other 
paintings, organ, jars, table, half-circle 
chairs, sophas, &c. From the saloon we 
enter the repository, where natural curiosi- 
ties, such as mosses, shells, stones, coins, 
wood-shoes, landscapes, &c. are so placed 
as to excite the admiration of the gazing 
multitudes. Next is the library, in which 
a few books are so placed as to 

with the other parts of the hut. We next 
pass through the servants’ hall, (in which is 
a tum-up bed, ancient chest, shelf, cup- 
boards, sophas, a small oven, made of an 
iron pot turned on its side,) into the dining- 
room, through a narrow lobby, and painted 
door. From the dining-room we enter the 
drawing-room, which is covered with a 
palm leaf, the gift of John Blackburn, Esq. 
M. P. The walls are lined with drapery, 
tastefully hung, and the furniture exhibits 
numerous specimens of ancient carved 
wood-work. Pictures of all sorts, from the 
genuine oil painting, and prints of good 
line engraving, down to the common cari. 
cature daubs, are numerously hung in every 
part of the hut. 

“ Billy Butterworth” is himself a tall 
man, of rather a commanding figure, with 
dark hair, and dark sparkling eyes.. His 
countenance is of a pleasing but rather of 
a melancholy appearance, which is in- 
creased by an immensely long black beard. 

On the whole, although he is now in the 
evening of life, the remains of a once hand- 
some man are evident. His dress is varied 
according to the seasons; in winter he wears 
black cloth, in spring green, in summer red, 


‘in autumn yellow. He travels in black 


velvet, always resembling the costume of 
Elizabeth and Charles’s days; a black cap, 
black ostrich feathers, and buckle, long 
waistcoat, jacket with silk let into the 
sleeves, small-clothes of the same, and over 
the whole a short mantle. 

Billy Butterworth has lived in this soli- 
tary abode for twenty-six years. His 
reasons for adopting this mode of life ap- 
pears to be, in consequence of his residing 
in his younger days with a family of ladies, 
with whose retired habits he was so much 
captivated, that when he returned to live 
in his father’s house, (his father is still 
living,) with his brothers and sisters, though 
he had been brought up with them, their 
manners so disgusted him, that, into the 
chamber in which he lodged, he made a 
way through the roof, and ascended and 
descended by a ladder ; and it is called to 
this day, “Billy's chamber.” But the 

opinion is, that a ee 
in love has been the cause ; which, in 
some degree, he acknowledges, as he says, 
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the world will have it so. However, let 
that rest as it will, it is said he has ac- 
cumulated, by these eccentric means, a 
handsome property; but he is so inde. 

nt, that he will not receive a present 

m his friends. He is —— to 
strangers; is polite, and well-informed on 
general fal ty and has evidently read 
much. He was in his younger days a 
member of a corps dramatique. ‘ 

On the person, manners, and habitation, 
ef this very singular character, a descrip- 
tive poem, by James Taylor, the Royton 
Poet, whose work we reviewed in our pre- 
ceding number, accompanied the above 
account, and also an autograph of the her- 
mit and the poet, but our limits at present 
prevent us from inserting either. 


2 
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TRIAL BY JURY IN INDIA, INTRODUCED 
BY SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


Tae introduction of the Bill to enable 
Natives and Anglo-Indians to sit as jurors 
on trials in India, has deservedly excited 
the attention of public men in this country, 
and will, we trust, lead to further improve- 
ments in the administration of justice in the 
East. From several communications of 

ndents on that subject, we select 
the following, as calculated to set in a 
clearer light than heretofore, the measures 
by which the imtroduction of native jurors 
was accompanied in Ceylon. 

Sir Alexander Johnston was fully aware, 
when he first introduced trial by jury into 
Ceylon, that the degree of confidence which 
the people of the country might be expected 
to repose in that institution, would be pro- 
portionate to the conviction which they 
entertained, that they themselves would 
always be consulted as to the character 
and qualifications of those persons, whose 
names were to be enrolled in the list of men 





— to act as jurors; and that neither | 


local government, nor the supreme 
court, would ever attempt to exert any 
undue inflaence, either in the original 
formation of that list, or in the subsequent 
selection from it, of such jurors as might 
from time to time be required to serve at 
any criminal session, which might be held 
by the supreme court, in any part of the 
island. 

The great object, therefore, which Sir 
Alexander Johnston had in view, in all the 
regulations which he made upon this sub- 
ject was, not only to render it extremely 
difficult, but to convince the people of the 
‘country themselves, that it was extremely 
difficult, if mot impossible, either for the 
local government or the court, to exert 








any undue influence as to the jurors, with- 


out their attempt to do so becoming directly 
a matter of public notoriety and public 
animadversion. It appeared to this judge, 
that the surest method of attaining this 
object was, to limit, as fat as he could, by 
public regulations, the power of the court, 
and that of its officers; and to place them 
in every point, which was in any way con- 
nected with the jury, under the constant 
inspection and control of the people of the 
country. He accordingly, after much con- 
sultation with some of the most enlightened 
natives on the island, published a regulation, 
declaring that every man, whatever might 
be his caste or religious persuasion, had a 
—_— right to act as a juryman, provided 
was a man of unexceptionable character, 
a » & permanent resident on the 
island, and had attained the age of 21, and 
also declaring that the le of the country 
themselves should be the judges, whether a 
man had or had not those qualifications, 
which by this regulation gave him that 
positive right. ’ 

Sir A. Johnston, at the same time, pub- 
lished another regulation, directing the 
fiscal or sheriff of each province on the 
island, publicly to make and return to the 
supreme court, a correct list of all persons 
in his province, who are qualified, as re- 
quired by the former regulation, to act as 
jurymen. . 

To prevent the possibility of abuse on the 
part of the fiscal, the following mode of 
proceeding was observed by the court: As 
soon as he had made out a return to the 
court, a list of all persons in his province, 
who were duly qualified to serve as jurymen, 
this list was, by order of the court, published 
and circulated through every part of the 
province, for the specific purpose of enabling 
every inhabitant to make such remarks on 
it as might occur to him, and to prefer, when 
necessary, an immediate and public com- 
plaint to the court against the fiscal, if it 
should appear that he either had omitted 
out of the list, the name of any person 
whose name he ought to have inserted in 
it, or had inserted in the list, the name of 
any person whose name he ought to have 
omitted. After the list had undergone this 
public scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by 
the court to be considered by the fiscal as 
the list of all persons who were duly qualified 
to act as jurors, and that out of which he 
was bound to return, by rotation, all persons 
who were required to serve as jurors at the 
criminal sessions, held by the supreme 
court in his province. 

Ind nt of these precautions against 
any abuse on the part of the fiscal; every 
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rson in a vinee, in which the court 
a about to hold a criminal session, had 

lic notice given him long before it was 
1eld, that the list in question was -always 
liable to be publicly revised by the court 
at the commencement of the session, upon 
any complaint which might be publicly 
made to the court by an inhabitant of the 
province, either against the fiscal for any 
impropriety of conduct in making out the 
list, or against any individual on_ the list 
for any impropriety of conduct in getting 
his name inserted in that list. 

Although therefore, the supreme court, 
and its officers the fiscals, are allowed, for 
convenience sake, to be the instruments 
through which the list of persons on the 
islands qualified to act as jurymen, is ob- 
tained ; it is hardly possible, considering the 
manner in which all their proceedings in 
this point are watched and controlled by 
the people of the country, that either the 
court itself or its officers can exert any 
undue influence in the selection of jurors, 
without such conduct being immediately 
known, and becoming a subject of public 
and general animadversion. | 

[We hope to resume this subject in our 
next. } 
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Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

The Antidote; or, Memoirs of a Freethinker. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

An Oration delivered before the Medico-Botani- 
cal Society of London, October 1827. By John 
Frost, F.A.S. F.L.S. and F H.S, 

A Sermon preached at the opening of the Scotch 
National. Church, London, May Lil, 1827. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

A Sermon preached at the opening of the New 
Presbyterian Chapel in Belfast, September 23, 
1827. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

Rudiments of Music. By D. E. Ford. 

History of the Waldenses, from the earliest to 
the present,time. 

Apology for the modern Theology of Protestant 
Germany. 

Part I. of an Exposition of the book of Psalms, 
explanatery, critical, and devotional. By John 

orison. i 

The Young Servant’s Friendly Instructor. -By 
Esther Copley, (late Hewlett.) 

The Plymouth and Devenport Guide, with 
sketches of the surrounding scenery. By Henry 
E. Carrington, 

Poems and Hymns. By Jane Kidd. 

Deep Things of God. By Sir Richard Hilt, bart. 

Notes of a Bookworm ; or, “Selections from the 
Portfolio of a Literary Gentleman. 

Apostacy of the Roman Catholic Church, So- 
cinian, Unitarian, Antinomian, and other Heresies. 

A new Volume of Tales, by the Author of “ May 
you Like it.” 

The Auctioneer’s and Commercial Broker’s Law 
Instructor. 

Part Ilf. of Richard Baynes’s Catalogue for 
1827-8 of Theology and Generai Literature, Is, 6d. 
and R. B’s. Catalogue complete for 1827-8, three 
parts in one vol. 8vo. bds. 6s. 

The second Volume of Allen’s History of Lon- 
don, Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and 
Parts adjacent; with numerous elegant and rare 
engravings. 








Ventris's improved Primer. Illustrated by forty- 
nine en \ 

The Printer’s Manual. 

A Fiveside Book; or, the Accoynt of a Cl 
mas spent at Ald Court. By the Author of “ May 
you Like it.” Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Child’s Commentator on the HolyScriptures, 
made plain and familiar to meet the infant eapa- 
city. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. Monthly. . 

A course of Morning and Evening Prayers for 
one month, with occasional prayers, and an index 
of scripture for family reading. By Charles Wilk 
liams. 12mo. 

The Teacher's Offering. By the Rey. J. Camp- 
bell. No. l. New series. 

Part I. to XII. to be continued monthly, Is. 
each, to be completed in 40 parts, or three thick 
volumes octavo, the Cottage Bible and Famil 
Expositor, containing the authorized translat 
of the Old and New Testaments; with practical 
reflections, and short explanatory notes, calculated 
to elucidate difficult and obseure passages, By 
Thomas Williams. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos, 29, 30, and 31. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Isaac Keeling. Bya 
Member of the Methodist New Connexion. 

Summary of the Progress of Reform in the Slave 
Colonies of Great Britain, since May 1823. 

Extracts from the Report of the British Protes- 
tant Reformation Society. 

The Process of Historical Proof explained and 
exemplified. By Isaac Taylor,junr. 8Svo, 

Selections from the Works of John Howe, M.A. 
- the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. The second volumé, 
which completes this author. 18mo. 

The Elements of Astronomy treated in a familiar 
manner for young persons. By the Author of 
Astrarium Improved. 

An Elegy on the Death of Joseph Butterworth, 
a late M.P. for Dover; and; other Poems. By 


. Griffiths, 
In the Press. 

In one volume octavo, with a portrait,—speedily 
will be published, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Character, Literary, Professional, and Reli- 
om of the late John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.8. 

c. &c. : with numerous illustrative selections from 
his unpublished papers. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL.D, &e, &e 


The Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, and the 
Doctrine of Spiritual Influence, considered in seve 
ral discourses. By W.Orme. l2mo. 

The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D.; 
with a preliminary view of the Papal System, and 
ofthe state of the Protestant Doctrine in Karape, 
to the commencement of the 14th century. By 
Robert Vaughan. 

Moase (Rev. C.) on Religious Liberty, in Reply 
to Bishop Burgess’s Catechism, 

A new Edition of the Rev. T. Binney’s Discourse 
delivered at Petersfield, before the pom 
Association of Independent Ministers, April 1827. 

A second Edition, in royal 12mo, of “ The Revolt 
of the Bees,” dedicated to the Emigration Com- 
mittee. 

The Police Constable; or Observations on the 
Cause of the Increase of Crime, with the Means of 
Prevention, &c. &c. ; to which is added, the Duties 
of a Police Constable. : 

Elements of Mental and Moral Science. Sve. 
By George Payne, 4.M. 

A closely-printed poeket volume, entitled Arcana 
of Scienee and Art for 1828; being the pepular 
discoveries and improvements of past year, 
By the Editor of the Mirror. 

A small Volume of Original Hymns. By J. Mann. 

In one Volume, octave, Marriage; an Essay. 
By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue. 

Elements of Geography, on a new plan. By 
Ingram Cobbin, A.M. 18mo. 

he Missionary Cabinet ; comprising a 
of all the places occupied by Christian 
ries. By the Rev. C. Williams. 

The Rev. George Oliver is preparing for the 
press a History of Initiation, forming a second 
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A Masonic Magazine. 
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COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT FOR 1827. 








Wa have now arrived at the close of another Year, a period at all times of interest to the Commercial 
World ; and in tracing an outline of the past, we may arrive at some conclusions on which to_ground 
our anticipations of the future. 

In a country like England, so pre-eminent in Manufactures, Commerce, and Agriculture, it becomes 
a difficult matter at all times for the Government to dispense true limits of protection to each branch 
of industry ; its measures for the attainment of general good are at times thwarted by opposing 
influence. This has happened with respect to the laws for reguiating the importation of Grain. In this 
instance, the Landed Interest has preferred claims, and obtained objects, incompatible with the liberal 
views of commerce and manufactures ; and it is much to be lamented, that the temperate modifications 
attempted by the late Corn Bill, of admitting Grain on a graduated scale of duty, should have failed ; 
more particularly so, as it afforded salutary prospects to the enltivator of the ground, and precluded 
the possibility of those sudden alterations, in price, which are so highly injurious to all classes of. the 
community. In justice, let it be conceded to the grower, that he have protection, but not monopoly ; 
then would the shipowner, artisan, and general consumer, be enabled to live; the grower of Foreign 
Corn receive an adequate encouragement, and a general exchange of Manufactures and Colonial 
produce would be promoted. The fears of the Agriculturists upon this important point, are equally 
as ill-founded as were those of the manufacturers of Silk on a late occasion, but who &t length are 
convinced, by the test of experience, that monopoly only feeds indolence, and,as a forbidding rivalry, 
retards improvement. In detiance of competition, and the peculiar advantages enjoyed by Foreigners, 
our Silk manufactures are now in a state of age advancement towards perfection, that bid 
fair shortly to rival the boasted manufactures of Lyons. 


We have much pleasure in — to remark, that the country is recovering from the severe shock 
Oceasioned by the panic of the years 1825 and 1826. Employment among the labouring classes is not 
generally wanting ; but it is painful to admit, that the recompense for lahour is too low, and that the 
price of agricultural produce, and what constitutes the real necessaries of life, is disproportionablyfhigh. 

Prices of Grain per Gazette.—Wheat, 52s.7d. Barley, 3ls. 2d. Oats, 22s. 9d. Rye, 33s. 11d. 
Beans, 42s. 10d. Pease, 45s. per quarter. 

In Colonial produce, the article first deserving of consideration is Sugar. Its value for some time 

ast has been but feebly supported, though the stock is considerably less than at this period last year. 
Botte has been receding in value for some time past, and it may be considered as rating low. In the 
beginning of the year prices ruled from 50s, to 98s. per cwt. for an arrangement of qualities which 
now only bring 32s. to 88s. The reduction of duty on the berry has tended greatly to bring it into 
more general use, and we are warranted in concluding, that it must have increased the comforts of the 
peor. The stock of the country is about one-tenth less than at the same period last year, 

The article of Cotton, so important in our manufactures, is at rates sufficiently low to encourage 
a general demand for loom goods, both at home and abroad; but the extended cultivation of the Cet- 
ton ~ has so materially tended to swell the amount of Imports, that we close the year with a heavier 
stock than was ever before known, and yet under prospects that afford but little temptation to the 
active speculator. 

Silk and Wool are each of them comparatively as low as Cotton. Several petitions were presented 
to Parliament during the late Sessions, against the importation of foreign wool, and claiming protec- 
tion for the British grower: upon which Lord Goderich observed, “ that it was fallacious to imagine 
that relief could be afforded by imposing a duty on foreign wool, as the result would prove, that the 
sale of the mauufactured article would decrease, if the price of the raw material was raised.” 

Metals generally, are very low, especially Spelter, Lead, and Tin. This may be accounted for in 
two ways ; first, from the spirit that has been generally diffused in mining speculations ; and secondly, 
from the reduced rates now payable on the import of metals, as well as admitting the ores at a 
moderate ad valorem duty. 

The establishment of Branch Banks, in different parts of England, has occasioned a vehement 
outcry against that corporate body; and it is considered as an officious interference in the trade of 
the country. In some places the introduction of Branch Banks appears unnecessary, whilst in many 
manufacturing districts they may be found truly useful: to one good, at all events, they have given rise, 
which is, a facility in obtaining discouuts, and more accommodation from private banking establish- 
ments, to their customers. : 


Before concluding these observations, we are anxious to direct the public attention to the expiring 
Charter of the East India Company, which gives them a monopoly of the trade to China, Measures 
should be taken in time to terminate this monopoly, and to throw the trade open (to the general compe- 
tition of his Majesty’s subjects; a trade which, followed by the commercial genius of this country, pro- 
mises to open a wide field for the extension of commerce, in the exchange of produce and manufactures. 

The amount of taxation in this country, notwithstanding his Majesty's ministers have effected con- 
siderable retrenchment, is found to press heavily upon the public; and we must not conceal what 
is too obvious to be overlooked, that neither Commerce nor Manufactures are in a flourishing condition. 
Economy in all classes is ‘necessarily the order of the day, and the want of employment at home has 
occasionéd the emigration of a valuable portion of the people toa considerable extent,—they being 
actuated either by the prospect of cheap living, or by the benefit to be derived from the higher recompense 
given for mechanical labour, 

According to the present state of things, the Revenue will of course be found deficient, particularly 
the -Excise : but so soon as a liberal Corn Bill shall pass into a law, we shall see the income of the 
country advance, wages become higher, the Agriculturist benefited by an increasing consumption of 
produce, and other countries participating in the common advantages. 

Still there does not appear any reason for desponding ; our gencral system has stability stamped 
upon it, affording security against senseless panics for the future. Wealth cannot long lie idle : but 
the possessors of it may be induced to turn it into the many varied chanuels, either of Agriculture, 
commerce, or manufacture; and thus whilst benefiting themselves, they will give an impulse to the 
manifold branches of industry ; and the coming year will, no doubt, evince, that our lessons of seyere 
experience have not been in vain. 
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